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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Connecticut 


INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


¥or Younger Boys 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Second year opens Sept. 17, 1924. Boys are prepared for 
and reference is made to: 
Groton School, Rev. Enpicott PEAsopy, D.D. 
St. Mark’s School, Rev. WM. G. THAayeEr, D.D. 
St. Paul’s School, Rev. Samuet 8. Drury, D.D. 
Berkshire School, SEAVER B. Buck, A.B. 
Salisbury School, Rev. Gzorcr E. Quaite, L.H.D. 
Pomfret School, Rev. Wa. Beacu ObmsTEab, L.H.D. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 


offers a twenty-eight months’ course in nursing. The facili- 
ties for instruction include the Yale School of iedicine, the 
Graduate School, the New Haven Hospital, the University 
Clinic and the New Haven Visiting Nurse Service. A limited 
number of schola:ships will be available for students who 
present advanced educational qualifications. 

Full information may be obtained through the DEAN, Yale 
School of Nurs ng, 330 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. 














Massachusetts 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business‘I'raining for Young Women 
Graduates of Private School, High School or College 
One Year Course prepares for Executive Positions or 
Management of Personal Property. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
For Booklet and Full Information address the Principals 
Fuorence B. LAMoreavx, A.B., MARGARET VAIL FOWLER, 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 58th year. 3-year course. 
College preparation desired. Re-statement (in wedenborg) 
of Christian teaching. Interpretation on scriptures for spirit- 
ual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. sWILLIAM L. 
WicuiaM F.. Wunscu, Principal. 








WorcesTER, President. 


WILLISTON 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Sturdy New England Ideals. A Record of Sound Educational Achievement. 
Write for Catalog and Illustrated Booklets. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


58th Year. Young men and poms women find here a 
t like at here, thorough and efficient training in 











every department of a broad culture, — and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 425 
to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


New York 


dhe STORM KING School 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL — Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 








A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds him 
physically and increases his mental efficiency. 


Preparation for All Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 
A competent teacher for every eight boys. 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 
For catalog and book of views address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 





Putnam Hall school for Girls 


College preparatory, general courses. Bungalow for alumne. 
All o: t-of-door sports. Campus of over four acres. A country 
school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 
SLLENE CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Box 807. 





Pennsyivania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requir- 

ing scientific observation and special instruction. 

Male Faculty in the School for Older Boys 
Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics. 
Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Camp in Summer 
For Catalog and Appointments address : 
Hevena T. Devereux, Director, Box O, Berwyn, Pa. 











Contributors’ Gallery 


| arrengs D. ROOSEVELT won a high 

place in the Nation’s tegard for his 
service as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under Woodrow Wilson. His ca- 
reer in the Navy Department was dis- 
tinguished both for its foresight and its 
display of executive power. Mr. Roose- 
velt was the Vice-Presidential nominee 
of the Democratic party in 1920. He is 
campaign manager for Alfred E. Smith, 
and presents a most convincing brief for 
the Governor of New York. 


wa TITTLE, whose work as an 

etcher and painter of portraits is 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
gave us his account of an interview with 
Bernard Shaw and departed promptly 
thereafter for the Maine woods. If he 
proves as skillful with his fly rod as he 
is with his pen and brush, it will go hard 
with the trout. Mr. Tittle studied art 
in New York under William M. Chase, 
Robert Henri, and F. Luis Mora. He 
has done illustrations for numerous 
magazines and is represented in the per- 
manent collections of the Chicago Art 
Institute, the National Museum at 
Washington, the New York Public Li- 
brary, and other institutions. 


K. KawakamI, Washington corre- 

* spondent of the Osaka Mainichi 

publications of Osaka and Tokyo, Japan, 

again discusses the operation of the Ex- 

clusion Act. A previous article by Mr. 

Kawakami on the immigration problem 
was published in the May 28 issue. 


iy will also be interesting to read in 
connection with Mr. Kawakami’s 
article Professor Charles Hodges’s de- 
scription of the method by which Japan 
handles her own pressing immigration 
problem—in this case the exclusion of 
mass immigration by Chinese. 


ie Morton has frequently con- 
tributed to The Outlook, both as 
a critic and as a poet. He is the author 
of two outstanding volumes, “Ships in 
Harbor” and “Harvest.” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to cotenen pte and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. in. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP HATHAWAY, Ashfield, Mass. 


Junior Camp for girls six to fourteen. Midget Camp for 
boys six to eight. ater sports and all camp activities 
under experienced councilors. G od; good times ; 
rates reasonable. For booklet address 
C. VAN BENTHUYSEN, 943 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ideal Summer for Small Group of Girls 


from 8 to 14 years, at moderate rates. 
CHICADEE NATURE CAMP, Cannondale, Conn. 


Salvedale Camp for Girls 


from 7 to 12 Years $16 a Week 
Happy, healthy vacation. Califon, New Jersey. 
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GOING ABROAD? 
Then write for this book: 


‘*MororinG IN Forricn LAnps”’ 


Rolls-Royce has just issued 
a book on foreign travel, 
which will be mailed to those 
whoask. Contains everything 
you want to know about crat- 
ing and shipping your car, also 
about hiring a car on the Con- 
tinent or in the British Isles. 


ROLLS - ROYCE 


Safe 
The ORIGINAL 


\. Malted Milk M ilk 


Y For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 





Send 24c in 
stamps to 
Rolls - Royce, 
23 Paige Blvd., 
Springfield, 
Mass. 





“ask fH orlick’s 












—*Thanks to Your 
Service” 


ends a letter from an Outlook reader 
telling us of her safe arrival at a 
snug little Paris pension. 


She had written in from her home 
town in Bloon...*ton, Illinois, asking 
The Outlook’s Hotel ana Travel Bureau 
to help her plan her trip abroad this 
summer. Our experts gave her exact 
information as to railroad fares and 
schedules, hotel accommodations in 
New York, steamship rates and sail- 
ings and all the many details incidental 
to the journey. It would be difficult 
to estimate the time and money she 
saved by writing to The Outlook's 
Travel Bureau. 


You too can save the annoyance of 
hazy guesswork by letting our experts 
plan your trip for you. They have a 
wealth of information as to travel 
both at home and abroad and they 
are always at your service. 


No matter how long or short the 
trip you contemplate, why not write 
us about it to-day? The answer to 
your letter will be prompt and invalu- 
able. Send your letter to 


The Outlook Travel Bureau 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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HE famous cartoons ‘‘When 

a Feller Needs a Friend” are 
familiar to millions of newspaper 
readers. You will find this 
“feller” wherever there are chil- 
dren of the poor cooped up in 
squalid quarters. 


The Fresh Air Funds organized E 


by newspapers and other kindly 


folk are doing a splendid work in Ff 
getting children out of the city | 


and into the country. They 


need your help. 


Find out what is being done in 
your community to give these 
poor, pinched, nature-starved 
children the happiest time of their 
lives. If a Fresh Air Fund has 
been started give it your heartiest 
support. But if nothing of the 
kind is under way won’t you ask 
your favorite newspaper to help 
start a Fresh Air Campaign? 
They know all about the work 
that other big newspapers are 
doing. Don’t wait. There is 
not a precious minute to lose— 
the Summer will slip away so fast. 


If you live in the country will 
you share your home with some 
poor child this Summer—even for 
two weeks? Your own newspaper 
undoubtedly knows of boys and 
girls who need just the help that 
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needs a friend” 
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BOY WHO WOULD LIKE To 
SPEND A WEEK OR Two 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING 
TO DO ABOUT IT? 
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you can give. Poor youngsters 
—it wil! be the first time that 
many ¢f them have seen a green 
field or brook or real woods. Fire 
escapes, burning hot side-walks, 
brick walls—these are the wretch- 
ed substitutes for trees and 
flowers that they have known. 
The gratitude of the boys and 
girls who are taken into private 
homes is pathetic. It is usually 
their first glimpse of a real home. 


If you have children of your own 
think what it would mean to 
see them drooping and withering 
in the stifling heat of dark airless 


rooms all Summer, playing tag 
with death in truck - jammed 
streets. 


In memory of your own happy 
childhood — or _per- 


haps in regret for r < 
the fun that you've a 
missed — will you ‘ ~- 3 
help? If you are in snd 
the city, send some 32°" -3/ 
needy children tothe *. Se 








country. If you are 
in the country, take 
them away from the 
city. It is a splendid 
thing to do. 





One great metropolitan newspaper claims 
that it can send a child to the country for 
two weeks for only $7. The same news- 
paper figures that last year it gave the 
children of its city more than 500 years of 
happiness! 14,000 children were given 
fresh air vacations—two weeks each; 6,000 
were placed in the camps maintained by 
this newspaper and 8,000 were sent to 
private homes. But there were 35,000 
applications for these 14,000 places—less 





The children were selected by the welfare the end of atwo weeks’ stay in the country 
workers of hospitals, schools, settlement was nearly five pounds for each child. 

houses, Gates, dispensaries, day nurs- No social service is more important than 
=, _ og orphan asylums this of building healthy boys and girls, A 
and other welfare and health organiza- yacation in the right environment may 
mean a permanent change in the life of 


tions. 


The boys and girls were given a critical 2 child. 


sent off. Careful record was kept of a 


certain group of these children and it was 


hysical examination before they were This is the time of the year when every 
— 7 boy and girl “needs a friend”’’. 


many voungsters will you make happy? 





How 














than half were taken care of. found that the average gain in weight at HALEY FISKE, President. ™ 4 Lee ee i 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Rallying ’Round the Radio 


HE country, by radio, heard the 
Republican National Conven- 
° tion much more clearly than 
most of those who occupied seats in the 
auditorium—which is not particularly 
surprising. But the radio audience over- 
heard not only the proceedings but the 
fringe of the proceedings as perhaps 
no one even on the platform did, and 
that, doubtless, was surprising to many 
listeners-in when it occurred and to 
some notables of the Convention after- 
wards. 

It was simply amusing when an official 
was heard to say, “Old Blank over there 
has more infernal talking to do than 
anybody I ever saw,” or, “Let ’em go— 
let ’em raise all the Cain they want to.” 
But it was a real thrill when, sitting a 
thousand or more miles away, a radio 
listener caught a significant Convention 
trend before the Convention knew it, or 
surprised an incipient move of groups or 
leaders. Every old newspaper man or 
veteran politician who paid attention “on 
the air’’ knew, for instance, when the so- 
called Administration drive began to 
nominate the Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
for Vice-President. And yet no one of 
them could quite have said how he knew 
it. It was not announced by anybody. 
It was not to be implied from anything 
that was said in the official proceedings. 
The knowledge came in airy scraps. 
Some notable went to the front of the 
platform and spoke across the footlights 
to some notable in one of the delega- 
tions. A scrap of a sentence in a well- 
known voice was caught by the micro- 
phone. Somehow the secret was out. 
The newspaper extras brought stale news 
to the radio audience in the announce- 
ment that the Butler forces tried to head 
off the stampede to Lowden and turn it 
to Burton. 

All of which raises a significant ques- 
tion. ifow much is really left to the 
daily press as a purveyor of news? Is 
not the radio as a news disseminator tre- 
mendously more significant than has 


been realized? Are we not, probably, on 
the verge of a readjustment of our entire 
system of conveying the day’s news to 
the public? 


The Republican Platform 


HE editors and readers of The 

Outlook naturally took a special 
interest in the issues proposed and 
the advocacy thereof in the Repub- 
lican platform. A comparison was at 
once suggested between that platform 
and the novel Republican Platform of 
the People as presented in The Outlook’s 
ballot by Republican voters. As our 
readers know, they were invited to pre- 
pare platforms for the Presidential cam- 
paign, and several thousand of them re- 
sponded. The interest taken in the plan 
was the more remarkable in that the 
work involved was considerable. There 
were nineteen main topics suggested and 
in all fifty-seven questions were pro- 
pounded; moreover, as in each case three 
answers (approved, condemned, ignored) 
were possible, a single voter had his 
choice between one hundred and sev- 
enty-one different ways of marking the 
ballot, and might, moreover, indicate his 
position as Republican, Democrat, or 
Independent. 

Our summary or running analysis of 
the preference of Republican voters as to 
the positions that should be taken in the 
Republican party platform was pub- 
lished in The Outlook of June 4. Com- 
paring that summary with the platform 
actually adopted by the Republican 
party in convention at Cleveland, we 
find that in many cases the opinions and 
purposes expressed are the same, but 
with this notable difference, that The 


Outlook’s voters were a good deal more 


definite than the official platform. This 
is not remarkable, because the tradition 
and use of platforms have always been to 
skirt around difficult and disputed points. 
To this, however, there was one shining 
exception—that of the Covenant with 
the People put forth by the Progressive 
party in 1912. 


Some Points of Comparison 


A NOTABLE illustration of the state- 

ment just made relates to the bo- 
nus. The word does not occur in the 
Republican platform. The Outlook’s 
Platform of the People said: “We regard 
any form of bonus to able-bodied vet- 
erans as injurious to the veterans and to 
the country alike.” The official platform 
has much to say about what the party 
has done for the wounded veterans and 
what it needs to do, but it dodges the 
bonus question altogether. 

If there is any reference by name in 
the official platform to Prohibition, we 
have failed to see it. Its utterance is for 
law enforcement in general; but the 
thing in particular is avoided. The 
Outlook’s voters, however, declared, as 
summarized, “The Prohibition Law is a 
part of our Constitution, and as such 
should be rigidly enforced.” 

So also with the Ku Klux Klan. The 
Outlook’s voters answered questions as 
to the Klan directly; they said: ‘While 
we approve of all efforts to prevent 
domination by religious, racial, or alien 
groups, we deplore anything done to that 
end which is in violation of the law or 
is based on intimidation or cultivates 
prejudice.” 

As to the World Court, both platforms 
indorse the idea of a World Court in 
which the United States should partici- 
pate and favor the plan recommended 
by President Coolidge, although The 
Outlook’s voters specifically approve also 
the reservations outlined by President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes. 

As to the income tax, The Outlook’s 
Republican platform says of Secretary 
Mellon’s plan, “That plan should have 
been made a law.” The party platform 
steers clear of any such definite commit- 
ment, but comes out strong for a Na- 
tional conference of Federal and State 
officials to lighten the tax burden of 
citizens. Both platforms give approval 
to the true theory of Conservation, 
namely, that the natural resources be- 


long to all the people and that the policy 
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to be followed should be that instituted 
by President Roosevelt; both also would 
visit those who have been guilty of at- 
tempts to defraud the people with con- 
dign punishment. Both approve the 
restriction of immigration to this country 
and the administrative features of the Im- 
migration Law just adopted. The absence 
of any reference in the party platform to 
the discussion of Japanese immigration is 
noticeable. On the tariff question the Re- 
publican platform renews the party belief 
in protection as a National policy and is 
careful to include agriculture as one of 
the industries which should be protected. 
The Outlook’s platform declares that the 
tariff is not a partisan question and that 
the present tariff is “a serviceable frame 
for future tariff arrangements.” Both ap- 
prove the privilege extended to the Presi- 
dent to adjust certain tariff schedules on 
expert advice. The Outlook’s platform 
for Republicans is opposed to Federal 
purchase of wheat or price fixing for farm 
products; the party platform approves of 
lower freight rates and co-operative mar- 
keting, and devotes a good deal of space 
to what the. party has already done for 
the farmer. 

This parallel or comparison might be 
carried much further, but enough has 
been said to show that there is a sub- 
stantial but not a complete agreement 
between the two programmes and that 
our compound platform for Republicans 
is more specific, less boastful of the past, 
and more forward-looking than the offi- 
cial platform. 

It is to be hoped that the usual ten- 
dency to put all the emphasis in a Presi- 
dential campaign on the two candidates 
for high National office and too little 
emphasis on Congressional representa- 
tives will be qualified by a strong desire 
to see certain definite things accom- 
plished in our National and international 
relations in the campaign which is now 
about to begin. 


Pushing the Bonus 


| meres Coo ince has plared away, 
as far as possible, the knots in the 
bungling carpentry of Congress. The 
fiscal affairs of the Government will be 
somewhat upset for a time, funds meant 
for use late in the fiscal year will be paid 
out in the early months, but the Govern- 
ment will meet the obligations which 
Congress placed upon it and then failed 
to provide for. 
The machinery for administering the 
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Bonus Law will be promptly put in mo- 
tion. The President, opposed to bonus 
legislation to the extent of vetoing the 
bill, said when Congress went away 
without providing money for it, “I am 
not willing to let the administration of 
this law remain practically in abeyance 
until Congress again convenes simply be- 
cause I would be justified under existing 
conditions in so doing.” The Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, who has some 
money not immediately needed, was 
directed to make funds available to the 
War Department for its part of the pre- 
liminary work. Arrangements for issu- 
ing insurance policies and paying cash to 
veterans will go on very nearly as though 
Congress had done its duty. 

Scattered over the forty-eight States 
are 480,000 civil employees of the 
United States to whom an increase of 
pay amounting to $20 a month was 
voted by Congress. No money was ap- 
propriated to meet the increases. Thanks 
to the President, this obligation, too, will 
be met. After being advised by legal 
officers of the Government, the President 
directed the heads of the various ad- 
ministrative departments to use for the 
early months of the fiscal year moneys 
meant for use later along. Every man 
and every woman for whom Congress 
voted a raise will receive it. 

Of course the money appropriated will 
be exhausted before the end of the new 
fiscal year, which begins July 1 this year 
and ends June 30, 1925. Congress will 
be in session again, however, in Decem- 
ber. It may be by that time sobered 
sufficiently to make the necessary appro- 
priations for replacing the funds. In 
any event, it is necessary in conducting 
the affairs of the Government to assume 
that Congress will perform simple rou- 
tine duties. 


Water and Washington 


| gmaeweonsia sometimes, is good for a 

people’s nerves. The residents of 
Washington, to illustrate, ordinarily 
would have been worried sick by the 
threat of a water famine brought about 
by the breaking of the single conduit 
supplying the city. But Congress had 
just adjourned, leaving “up in the air” 
a great many things of concern to the 
city, and the Republican National Con- 
vention was just meeting in Cleveland to 
nominate the most distinguished of 
Washington residents for another four 
years’ sojourn. In the excitement of the 


two, an event of real danger to the city 
got scant mention in the newspapers and 
little attention in the public mind. Be- 
fore the combined excitement was well 
over the break had been temporarily 
repaired. 

For seventy-five years, at intervals, 
Washington had worried over the possi- 
bility of a break in that conduit. It was 
constructed during the latter fifties, 
mainly under Jefferson Davis as Secre- 
tary of War. He saw it completed and 
the water flowing through it only a few 
months before he left Washington, to 
become a little later President of the 
Confederacy. His name was chiseled 
from the stone arch carrying the conduit 
across Cabin John Creek, and all along 
the twenty-mile line of the conduit Fed- 
eral forces stood guard to prevent Con- 
federate troops, across the Potomac in 
Virginia, from making a foray and cut- 


‘ ting the great brick pipe. The old earth- 
‘works behind which the defenders lay 


are still visible from one end to the other 
of the Conduit Road. Again when the 
World War came and German wreckers 
were said to be about, the old conduit 
was under guard. Through all the years 
between there were periodical scares 
from reports that the conduit walls were 
weakening. Volumes of newspaper 
space have been devoted to the danger. 
And when the break came, thanks to a 
pre-excited state of mind, it was dis- 
missed with a stick or two of type. 

A new conduit is building, parallel 
with the old one, and one of the last 
things Congress did was to appropriate 
$1,500,000 to carry on the work. It is 
still at least 2 year from completion, 
however, and if reports of the terribly 
weakened condition of the old conduit 
are correct, Washington may yet have 
both occasion and leisure before the new 
water pipe is finished to worry over a 
break in the old one. 


Workers’ Education Growing 


Shige workers’ education movement is 

growing rapidly in this country, 
according to recent figures compiled by a 
committee of the National University 
Extension Association. This committee, 
headed by Dean Louis E. Reber, of the 
University of Wisconsin, reports that 
there were about 100 experiments con- 
ducted during the year 1922-3, partici- 
pated in by more than 20,000 adults. 
Thirty different States now boast work- 
ers’ classes, and outstanding experiments 
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have been carried on by Amherst, Bryn 
Mawr, and the Extension Division of the 
University of California. The University 
of Wisconsin will try out a new plan this 
summer. 

In all of these experiments the empha- 
sis has been upon co-operation with labor 
organizations, usually through the ap- 
pointment of joint committees controlling 
the organization and administration of 
classes. The precedent for this was 
established in England, where the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, founded in 
1903, secured labor representatives on 
the governing bodies of sixty universities. 
Its aim was “to articulate the educational 
aspirations of labor.” It consisted of a 
federation of working class and educa- 
tional bodies banded together to stimu- 
late the demand for education among 
workers, and to supply that demand 
through specially organized classes. 
This new idea emphasized the impartance 
of a free and open, give-and-take discus- 
sion in the classroom. Instructors were 
to do more than pour out knowledge; 


they were to receive the point of view of 


men and women meeting the daily prob- 
lems of the industrial world, and to carry 
it back to their universities. 

The Bryn Mawr experiment, organized 
in 1921, has been the best known in this 
country. This school was conducted dur- 
ing the last three summers, with a total 
attendance of 276 girls from the rank 
and file of industry. The classes were 
specially organized on the campus for 
working giris who came from all over the 
country and represented such organiza- 
tions as the American Federation of 
Labor and the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers. The classes were conducted in 
an entirely new fashion. There was a 
great deal of “give” on the part of the 
ardent young students of labor problems. 
The girls, many of whom were foreign- 
born or of foreign-born parentage, re- 
turned to their factories and their unions 
with entirely new ideas about the uni- 
verse and their relation to it. 

Now comes the University of Wiscon- 
sin with a somewhat different plan. The 
student group this summer will include 
trades-union girls, but the emphasis is 
not upon membership in an organization. 
One or more will come from domestic 
service. The girls will come on scholar- 
ships covering all of their expenses and 
will enjoy the usual life and privileges of 
the university, along with four or five 
thousand other students. They will 


study, not in separately organized classes, 
but along with “regular” university stu- 
dents. They will differ from them 
chiefly in the fact that they will be 
assisted by private tutors, one volunteer 
upper-class man to each industrial girl. 
Once a week the entire group will assem- 
ble to discuss common problems which 
arise out of the subjects studied. The 
usual entrance requirements will, of 
course, be waived by the University, and 


the girls will be selected on the basis of ° 


their ability to give as well as to get. 

The Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California has inaugurated a 
Department of Labor Education, for co- 
operation with the workers of the State. 
The term “labor” is not in any way to 
be “so construed as to exclude unorgan- 
ized labor,” and the department is sup- 
posed to “keep aloof from the controver- 
sial issues that obtain in labor circles”— 
surely a somewhat difficult requirement. 

All these efforts to give to laboring 
people some of the advantages enjoyed 
by those who are able to go to college 
will result not only in the enlargement 
and enrichment of individual lives. but 
also in social good. 


The Walter Hines Page 
Memorial 
| a American Ambassadors have 
gained so great an admiration and 
affection, both from their countrymen 
and from the nation to which they were 
sent, as did Walter Hines Page, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain during those try- 
ing and critical first days of the war. 
The value of his services to both coun- 
tries even to-day cannot be estimated 
fully. It is therefore exceedingly appro- 
priate that a great School of Interna- 
tional Relations is to be established at 
Johns Hopkins University as a memorial 
to Mr. Page—appropriate because of the 
significance and value of his interna- 
tional services, because of his close rela- 
tions with Johns Hopkins, and because 
of the high standing of that famous 
University as a school for highly trained 
graduate students. 

Projected by a committee of notable 
men in New York, under the chairman- 
ship of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the idea 
was accepted enthusiastically by the 
University, and steps were immediately 
instituted to raise the sum needed for 
adequate endowment. This was set at a 
million dollars. 

The tentative outline, now before us, 
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calls for the development of four general 
departments, so to speak, planned to 
specialize in Political Geography, Inter- 
national Law, Diplomacy and Diplo- 
matic History, and Current Interna- 
tional Affairs. Although other institu- 
tions place such subjects on their cur- 
ricula, a graduate school specializing in 
International Relations is unique, and 
should prove of great value in these days 
when the nations of the world are feeling 
their way toward a closer co-operation 
and understanding. 


The World Power Conference 


oo for a World Power Conference 
that were first discussed in England 
in the early years of the war have finally 
matured. Over thirty nations have ac- 
cepted invitations to participate in what 
promises to be the most extraordinary 
meeting of the kind, a meeting of inter- 
nationally known engineers, scientists, 
educators, and administrators, to be held 
in London during the first two weeks of 
July. According to the programme, the 
purpose of the Conference will be to 
consider how the industrial and scientific 
sources of power in all countries may be 
adjusted nationally and internationally. 
With this there will be an exchange of 
experiences of the highest mutual value. 
This broad programme will include 
such matters as the potential resources 
of each country, the development of 
scientific agriculture and all that that 
implies, and various phases of engineer- 
ing and of scientific and industrial 
research. It will include the problems of 
the consumer as well as those of the 
manufacturer. It will concern itself with 
educational methods of different coun- 
tries. Financial and economic aspects of 
industry, national and international, will 
receive due consideration. And, finally, 
an endeavor will be made to establish a 
Permanent World Bureau, for the col- 
lection of data, for the studying of the 
world’s resources, and for the exchange 
of industrial and scientific data. 

The list of members includes the 
names of the most notable of our Ameri- 
can engineers and scientists. One of 
these writes us “that the information 
which one will be able to secure from 
the papers that will be delivered at the 
Conference will be more up-to-date than 
anything we can find in text-books or 
anything taught in colleges. Engineer- 
ing theory and practice are advanced by 
the large manufacturing concerns, and 
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The Mississippi explosion—The photograph shows (above the lower tier 
of guns) the turret within which the explosion occurred 


they are consequently the most conver- 
sant with new developments.” 

In this Conference American hydraulic 
engineers especially should give a good 
account of themselves. The Swiss, of 
course, have had much to do with the 
development of the modern turbine. 
The English, who have done wonderful 
work with steam power, because of their 
small resources have taken little interest 
in water power. But water power of 
such tremendous magnitude exists in the 
various British colonies and common- 
wealths that English manufacturers are 
beginning to pay much attention to this 
important subject. Both in size of 
hydroelectric units and in their effi- 
ciency, however, America seems to be 
well in advance of the rest of the world. 

This Conference, much as it may 
mean for the development of resources 
and for the exchange of all kinds of 
scientific data, will mean much more for 
international friendliness and co-opera- 
tion, because of the close relationships 
of the great fields concerned with the 
every-day lives of all peoples. 


Where Death Comes 
in the Day’s Work 


A* explosion in a gun turret of the 

United. . States superdreadnaught 
Mississippi wiped.out forty-eight lives in 
the fraction of a second. All the precau- 
tions of modern science failed to prevent 


the accident. The risk of such a disaster 
is all part of the day’s work for those 
who are called upon to master the forces 
of destruction both in peace and in war. 

Gradually risk after risk has been 
eliminated from the operation of heavy 
ordnance. Better powder, a more precise 
knowledge of metals, mechanical devices 
for closing the breech, and compressed 
air for clearing the bore of sparks and 
incandescent gases have all tended to 
make life safer in a profession the end 
of which is safety for others rather than 
safety for self. Citizens can bare their 
heads for those who died and see that 
Congress upholds the hands of those who 
are laboring to utilize every possible fu- 
ture advance of science for the protec- 
tion of those who serve us by day and 
night upon the high seas. 


Franco-American Friendship 


N a French hospital eight years ago lay 

a blinded French soldier so weak and 
hopeless that he impatiently asked Miss 
Winifred Holt (now Mrs. Mather), 
founder of the New York Association for 
the Blind, to leave him. His few surly 
words revealed to her the remarkable 
timbre of his voice. She spoke to him 
of music, and found that he indeed loved 
it. Her promise to him that he should 
have opportunities to develop his gift and 
her assurance that his blindness would 
be no handicap (rather the reverse, in- 
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deed) in his study of the art changed in 
a few minutes his whole point of view. 
He became the first pupil in the Phare 
de France, which was formally opened 
with impressive ceremonies on August 8, 
1916, by the President of the French 
Republic and the American Ambassador, 
and from being a morose and hopeless 
cripple he became one of the most cheer- 
ful and helpful guests of this famous 
“Lighthouse,” or school for the blind, in 
France. 

Since then thousands of men of all 
nations, including our own American 
boys, have refound their courage and joy 
in life in the wonderful institution at 14 
Rue Daru in Paris. And in addition to 
that they have been re-educated to skill 
in all kinds of arts, professions, and 
handicrafts, and so have become self- 
supporting. And they have been taught 
that their blindness need not isolate them 
from seeing society, for they learn to 


‘walk alone, to dance, to swim. Many of 


the graduates run little farms and gar- 
dens in successful competition with less 
handicapped neighbors. 

As most of the guests or pupils of the 
Phare de France are victims of the war, 
this school has had the problem of muti- 
lation as well as blindness to meet. A 
number of men have not only lost their 
eyes, but their arms or hands as well. 
But the devoted managers of the Phare 
have learned to overcome even these ap- 
parently unsurmountable difticulties. An 
apparatus has been invented which 
makes it possible for a handless blind 
man to read braille, and certain interest- 
ing and profitable crafts can be practiced 
with artificial articulated limbs. 

And now this noble institution is in 
danger of being closed for lack of funds 
with which to make a final payment on 
the purchase price of the house. What 
an economic injustice and waste it would 
be to permit this refuge to close, repre- 
senting as it does the thought, devotion, 
and sacrifice of many people for eight 
years. The traditions of the house and 
the spirit in it have been built up 
through pain and noble aspirations. It 
would be impossible to recover these 
should the organization disband. On 
the material side the Phare represents 
already a tremendous investment of 
money; can we afford to throw this away 
for the lack of further financial support? 
And what a monument to international 
friendship it is! 

Checks may be sent to William Forbes 
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The Yale ’Varsity Eight that made a world’s record on the Schuylkill Course. Left to 

right: A. L. Lindley, stroke; B. M. Spook, 7; H. T. Kinsbury, 6; J. L. Miller, 5; 

J. S. Rockefeller, 4; M. Wilson, 3; E. F. Sheffield, 2; L. G. Carpenter, bow. In 
front is the coxswain, L. B. Stoddard 
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record were Chester Bowman, of Syra- 
cuse, in the 100-meter, and J. C. Taylor, 
of the N. Y. A. C., in the 400-meter. 
Ray Buker, of the Illinois A. C., equaled 
the American record in the 1,500-meter 
race, and Jackson Scholz, who won the 
200-meter race, broke the world’s record 
in the semi-finals. 

Bob Le Gendre, of the Newark A. C.. 
and Harold Osborne, of the [Illinois 
A. C., won the finals for the pen- 
tathlon and decathlon, respectively, 
with very fine scores. Contestants in 
the other track sports also made unusua! 
records with another world record 
broken in the 400-meter hurdles. So we 
will do well to look forward with great 
confidence to the performance of our 
track and crew men on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Incidentally, the United States Rifle 
Team has just won both the standing 
and the sitting 300-meter matches, and 
Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher, of the 
United States Marine Corps, has been 
declared world’s champion at the 300- 
meter kneeling competition, with a score 
of 365. This makes a fine beginning. 
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Morgan, 111 East 59th Street, New York 
City. From now on any one contribut- 
ing to this cause will have his name en- 
tered in the Golden Book; donors of 
large sums may have their names in- 
scribed on the building. 


Some American 
Olympic Possibilities 
| © pestis the fact that the system of 
scoring at the present Olympics 

gives 10 points to winners, with 5 for 
second place—an arrangement, it is 
claimed, planned to work to the disad- 
vantage of the Americans—records made 
by American contestants at the recent 
trials make it look as though this method 
of scoring might turn to our advantage, 
after all. The finals of the last few days 
have brought about several notable 
achievements. For instance, on Satur- 
day, June 14, rowing on the Schuylkill 
course in Philadelphia, the Yale crew 
covered the 114 miles in 5 minutes 
51 4/5 seconds, making a world’s reéc- 
ord. The strong Navy crew was but a 
quarter-length behind. 

The track finals produced a very for- 
midable group of men, who at that time 
equaled world’s records in two cases, 














breaking the world’s record in two, and 





equaling the American record in still 
another. Those equaling the world’s 


Charles R. Brookins, of the University of Iowa (nearer the wall), and G. Taylor, of 
Grinnell College, in the 400-meter hurdles semi-finals, finally won by Taylor with a 
world’s record of 52 6-10 seconds 
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The Presidency of the 
French Republic 


T is unfortunate that the problems 
I with which France has to deal have 
been complicated by the enforced 
resignation of President Millerand. 
There is precedent for driving the occu- 
pant of the Presidency of the Republic 
from office; but that does not make it 
any more desirable. It adds one more 
element of instability and uncertainty in 
the Government of a country that needs 
in its governmental machinery a stabili- 
zer. 

We here in America sometimes think 
our Government is too unelastic, that it 
does not respond with sufficient prompt- 
ness and sensitiveness to public opinion, 
but we have no reason to envy a system 
which can create the condition which 
exists in France to-day. 

The contrast between France and 
Great Britain is especially striking at 
present. Although there has been an 
overturn in Great Britain which has 
seemed to be almost revolutionary, the 
British Constitution, unwritten though it 
is, and the Crown have enabled Britain 
to maintain its equilibrium. Parliament 
there, it is true, technically has the 
power to do anything it pleases; but the 
British respect for the monarchy and for 
those principles of law and of order 
which have survived through centuries 
of development is unshaken and un- 
shakable. 

In France, on the other hand, the 
Presidency of the Republic, which is the 
French symbol of permanence, has 
proved again subject to Parliamentary 
change, and the Parliament which is 
supreme in France is not a Parliament 
directed by a majority. It is rather a 
collection of blocs and factions, which 
now group themselves in one way and 
now in another, each attempting by 
trade and bargain to get some aim of its 
own. It is a government of log-rolling, 
of back-scratching. 

With such a Parliament in control it is 
desirable that there should be some 
agent of the Government to represent 
the permanent institutions and genius of 
the nation. Theoretically this is what 
the President of the Republic ought to 
be; but Parliamentary factions, by refus- 
ing to give support to any Government 
while a President displeasing to them re- 
mains in office, can make the President 
of the Republic as subject to their will 
as the Prime Minister is. 

Our correspondent abroad, Mr. Elbert 


F. Baldwin, in a personal letter just re- 
ceived says: 

The demand for Millerand’s resig- 
nation was mainly on the ground that, 
because the National Assembly of 
1919—the late Chamber of Deputies 
with its Right majority forming part 
—elected M. Millerand President, he 
ought not to remain President now 
that the Chamber of 1924, with its 
Left majority (since the elections of 
May 11) is in power. 

The National Assembly is the meet- 
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Gaston Doumergue, the new President of 
the French Republic 


ing at Versailles of both branches of 
Parliament. The Assembly elects a 
President for a seven-year term. Dur- 
ing this term the President is irre- 
movable save for high treason | but of 
course he may resign]. He is not re- 
sponsible to Parliament or to the 
country. He is above political vicis- 
situdes. Like the President of the 
United States, elected for four years, 
the President of France normally goes 
to the end of his term, no matter what 
party is in power. A Poincaré or a 
Millerand naturally chafes at such 
limited presidential powers—the latter 
openly so, though he has spoken and 
acted strictly within constitutional 
limits. His sturdy outspokenness, 
however, and his former leadership of 
the Bloc National have furnished pegs 
to his enemies on which to hang their 
hatred. 

Of course if the President of the Re- 


public is to be above party factions, he 
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must not interfere in party policies. The 
British King has maintained his throne 
and his influence by keeping aloof from 
political dispute and welcoming as his 
Ministers the men to whom the majority 
in Parliament confide the Government. 
What has happened in France is in part 
at least due to the fact that M. Mil- 
lerand has identified himself with certain 
broad national policies. His excuse is 
that the factionalism of French politics 
has called for some leadership which 
seems to be denied to one who, like the 
Premier, is himself a member of Parlia- 
ment; but in seeking this sort of leader- 
ship Millerand has sacrificed something 
else in the Presidency which France 
needs still more. 

The selection of Gaston Doumergue as 
President in place of Millerand is a com- 
promise, not a surrender. Doumergue is 
considered to belong to the moderate 
wing of the Left; but he is also consid- 
ered very much less likely to yield to 
the radical Left than Painlevé, who was 
strongly urged for the Presidency, and 
especially so by Herriot. It was doubted 
very much after the defeat of Painlevé 
and the victory of Doumergue whether 
Herriot would accept the Premiership at 
the hands of the latter. He did not, 
however, refuse, evidently preferring to 
bide his time for future leadership and 
power through which he might favor the 
aims of his party. 

Acceptance of office by M. Herriot 
was followed by an announcement of a 
full list of Cabinet officers, the most in- 
teresting of which were those of General 
Maurice Nollet as Minister of War and 
of Herriot himself as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. General Nollet’s com- 
petence is vouched for by the new Prime 
Minister, who is also quoted as ascribing 
his choice of General Nollet to a desire 
to show “toward German reaction and 
nationalism pitiless severity,” although 
exercising also the best of good will and 
conciliation toward Germany when the 
rights of France and of democracy at 
large are not concerned. The short 
assumption of the Premiership by Fran- 
cois-Marsal was purely to fill a tem- 
porary gap and now has no national 
political significance. 

Of course no nation can become the 
plaything of Parliamentary factions. 
France has protected itself against utter 
instability by building up a sort of bu- 
reaucracy which outlasts party changes. 
For instance, the foreign policy of 
France is pretty well kept continuous 
by the permanent under-officers of the 
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. Foreign Office.. This is a poor substitute 
. for the sort of stability that the United 
States enjoys under the Presidency and 
under the Constitution, and which even 
a parliamentary government can experi- 
ence under such a system as that devel- 
oped in Britain. 


Modern Efficiency and 
Freight Rates 


‘ X YITH steadily mounting costs 
of operation and a strong 
demand for a lowering of 
freight rates, many railways have felt 
that bankruptcy is not far distant. It is 
possible that a general application of best 
modern methods may solve the problem, 
and still provide adequate return for the 
railways. 

Our railways have grown enormously 
and rapidly. It has been a miracle of 
achievement to build 270,000 miles of 
them. Efficiency of management could 
not come at once. This depends on long 
experience. Then, too, a large propor- 
tion of these steel highways are single- 
track, which, with innumerable passing 
turnouts, with signaling and order giving 
largely managed in the most primitive 
fashion, makes for most expensive in- 
efficiency. It is amazing that 51 per 
cent, or 136,710 miles, of all main track 
(whether single or double) are not 
equipped with block signals of any kind. 

Great pressure has necessitated a prac- 
tical study of this question of track man- 
agement. Very illuminating is the study 
of a typical stretch of single-track road, 
showing the great saving in time and 
money that can come through the intro- 
duction of the latest aids to efficiency. 
This is the 79-mile line of the Western 
Maryland Railway, running between 
Cumberland and Hagerstown. It is 
largely single-track, with passing sidings 
averaging 4.2 miles apart. Over this 
track travel 2,643 trains per year, carry- 
ing each, on the average, 7,000 to 7,500 
tons of freight. These trains were 
despatched from Hagerstown, their ter- 
minal, the crews “tying up” at Cumber- 
land for rest before returning. Under 
this single-trip-per-day method a crew 
averaged 12 hours 48 minutes per trip, 
and the penalty overtime for a year was 
12,682 hours. 

The road endeavored to solve the 
problem by decreasing the average time 
per trip, thus reducing or eliminating the 
expensive overtime and increasing track 
capacity, without adding to equipment 
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‘* Signals keep trains moving ”’ 


or crews. This was actually accom- 
plished by installing automatic signaling, 
by eliminating mechanical causes of de- 
lay, and by gaining the co-operation of 
the men. With single-track roads the 
greatest delay comes through interfer- 
ence of roads at meeting points and the 
use of old-time train orders that must be 
read and sometimes signed by engineers, 
who must stop their trains for the pur- 
pose. Automatic signals ended this ex- 
pensive train-stopping for orders, reduced 
the hazards by providing protection for 
opposing train movements, and permit- 
ted trains to follow each other under 
close headway. ‘These were not auto- 

















Photograph by courtesy of H. M. Sperry 


The old and inefficient way—stopping a 
train to give the engineer an ‘‘order’”’ 


matic train stops, to which there are 
some legitimate objections, but signals 
that give engineers automatic informa- 
tion concerning the track ahead. 

The change to automatic signaling, 
with the aid of several: minor expe- 
dients, made possible a much more 
rapid train movement, but for best re- 
sults the co-operation of the men was 
essential. This was gained by making it 
a “turn around” service. That is, the 
crew would stay at Cumberland just long 
enough to rest and get’ the engine in 
shape. The Hours of Service Law re- 
quired the round trip to be made in six- 
teen hours, the crews receiving two days’ 
pay for one day’s work. To earn this 
and to be home each night the men be- 
came anxious to lose no time getting their 
trains over the road. This developed a 
strong spirit of co-operation. 

The results are interesting. There was 
an increase of 48 per cent in the number 
of full-sized trains per annum. The crew 
time per trip was reduced 29 per cent. 
There was a reduction of 69 per cent in 
the number of overtime hours per year. 
Instead of increasing the time per train, 
the addition of 48 per cent more trains 
was accompanied with a decreased time 
of running! This increased efficiency 
caused a saving of $175,174 per year. 
This, remember, was over a 79-mile track 
in northern Maryland. 

When you consider that we have 202,- 
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600 miles of single-track road out of a 
total of 268,000 miles, and that 63 per 
cent of this single track is without block 
signals of any kind, it is easy to realize 
how great would be the ultimate saving, 
despite the cost of first installation of 
signals, if the same degree of efficiency 
could be acquired by all our railways. 
Such things are the result of growth 
and experience. The railways and the 
public they serve must look, it seems, for 
the thorough application of scientific 
methods to make possible an adequate 
return to the roads and a reasonable 


freight rate to the public. 
A tleman slipped furtively into the 
one vacant chair in the jury box, 
hastily tucked his hat and overcoat un- 
der his seat, and turned an appealing and 
apologetic eye upon the Judge. 

The Judge looked at the juror, then at 
the clock, then back again to the tardy 
juror. He pointed an august and mina- 
tory finger at the dilatory twelfth part of 
the group of good men and true who 
were engaged in passing judgment upon 
the case under trial. 

“Sir,” said the Judge, “it is three min- 
utes past the hour. For three minutes 
you have kept some thirty men sitting 
here idle just because you do not take 
your responsibility as a part of the judi- 
cial system of this State with proper 
seriousness. There is no excuse for your 
lateness. Sir, there are twenty thousand 
cases awaiting trial on our calendar to- 
day. We are three years behind in our 
work, and yet men like you, through 
sheer carelessness and indifference or 
selfish thoughtlessness, permit the wheels 
of justice to be further clogged. I am 
astonished at you, sir, I am astonished!” 
The Judge glowered at the jury, the 
court-room, and the opposing attorneys. 
“Proceed with the case,” he said, sharply. 
The Judge’s admonition was doubtless 
deserved, but an impartial observer, fa- 
miliar with the customary speed of the 
wheels of justice, might have been moved 
to a reply which was not permitted to 
the offending juror. 

“Yes, your Honor,” this observer 
might have said, “the juror kept the 
Court waiting three minutes, and that 
was doubtless a wicked thing; but you 
yourself kept seventy on this panel of 
jurymen waiting for two and one-half 
hours this morning before they had a 
chance to present legal excuses or accept 
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service and begin their work in this same 
court-room. Jurors week after week sit 
and twiddle their thumbs with nothing 
to do because of the lack of efficiency 
with which the court system of this city 
is organized. Almost any layman could 
tell your Honor how to save from fifteen 
to twenty minutes of the Court’s time a 
day in the mere handling of your jurors 
—-Heaven only knows how much time 
might be saved if the lawyers who try 
cases before this court would also co-op- 
erate in the endeavor to make the wheels 
of justice turn smoothly and speedily.” 

Naturally, such an observer would in 
actual life draw nothing less than a 
heavy fine for contempt of court. Let 
us see for a minute if there are any real 
grounds for such a hypothetical reply. 

Let us take, for example, the jury sys- 
tem of New York City. It probably dif- 
fers in degree, but not in kind, from the 
jury systems in every large city of the 
country. 

Father Knickerbocker, it seems, 
spends about a million dollars a year on 
jury hire. In the course of a year he calls 
upon the services of more than 100,000 
men, of whom 50,000 actually serve. 

Now a great many among these 50,000 
serve in courts which are divided into 
several parts. The courts are so organ- 
ized that each one of these parts requires 


- the services of forty-five or fifty jurors. 


As a consequence, it frequently happens 
that of these forty-five or fifty men only 
a small proportion are actually employed 
at any one time. If there is only one in- 
quest case before the court, but six men 
are actually serving. Very occasionally 
there may be one full jury in court and 
two full juries deliberating in their jury 
rooms, a total of thirty-six. The forty- 
five men are needed, not because they 
are all working at the same time, but be- 
cause lawyers have a habit of challenging 
jurors for good and sufficient reasons and 
for no better reason than the cut of their 
clothes and the color of their hair. 

It might occur to a layman unfamiliar 
with court tradition that it would be an 
excellent plan, where there is more than 
one part in session in the same building, 
to devise a system for putting all the 
jurors required in one building into one 
panel and allocating the individual mem- 
bers of that panel to the several parts as 
they were required. Such a system 
would certainly cut the number of jurors 
needed at least in half. It would result 
in saving thousands of dollars and the 
tempers of uncounted jurymen. 

The layman without any knowledge of 
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correct judicial procedure might also 
imagine that men could be called into 
the jury box by some more expeditious 
method than the use of a jury wheel. 
Suppose, for instance, the reserve jurors 
were assigned numbered seats, so that 
those in chairs numbered from one to 
twelve could automatically move into the 
jury box at the call of the clerk. It prob- 
ably would not be in consonance with the 
dignity of the court to call a jury with 
the baseball phrase “batter up,” but 
some call equally brief but more digni- 
fied might be discovered if some com- 
mission with due legal qualifications and 
an appropriate salary could be assigned 
to the settlement of this problem. 

The layman unhampered by legal 
training might also discover that after 
the jury was in the box there still re- 
mained an opportunity to expedite the 
wheels of justice. At the present time 
the opposing attorneys give their versions 
of the case that is to be tried, and then 
proceed to weed out such jurors as have 
heard the names of the litigants, or who 
own a car of the same make as that pos- 
sessed by the second cousin of the de- 
fendant, or who have an uncle who met 
with a similar accident to that enjoyed 
by the plaintiff. 

All this is of course perfectly proper. 
What does not seem proper to the igno- 
rant layman is the fact that whenever a 
juror is excused the whole story of the 
case at issue has to be repeated for the 
benefit of the new juror placed before 
the opposing counsels for consideration. 
Is it beyond the bounds of credibility 
that some system could be found 
whereby the entire panel of jurors could 
be made aware of the issues at stake at 
one and the same time? 

Somehow, it seems to us that our 
courts present many opportunities for 
speeding up the wheels of justice without 
the additional expense of hiring more 
judges and building more buildings. But 
then the editors of The Outlook are lay- 
men, not practicing lawyers, and there- 
fore must plead ignorance of the purpose 
underlying some of our traditional court 
procedure. In the meantime, of course, 
substantial justice is denied to thousands 
of litigants throughout America because 
of the fact that their cases cannot be 
heard for years after their injuries are 
received. Of course this fact is very 
much less important—so it seems—than 
the strain which would be put upon 
judicial intellects by the effort to readjust 
the mechanics of our court-rooms to 
twentieth-century requirements. 
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Editorial Correspondence from the Republican National Convention 


: By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


OTHING like our National 
party conventions exists, so far 


as I know, in any other country. 
One might take a foreigner to one of 
them and say, “Behold, the American 
people governing themselves.” I should 
advise, however, the guide in such an 
instance to show the foreigner, not only 
the Convention Hall during sessions— 
with its decorations, its band, its body 
of delegates seated under the standards 
of the States, its group of alternates 
seated behind them, its galleries packed 
with thousands of spectators, its noise, 
its colored lights manipulated as in a 
theater, its sudden silence when prayer 
is offered, its confusion constituting 
sometimes as dense a fog of sound as is 
encountered in Congress, its traditional 
demonstrations, organized and conducted 
by time measurements to register alleged 
enthusiasm—not only all this should I 
advise the guide to show the foreigner, 
but also the hotel lobbies packed with 
groups of delegates and newspapermen 
and visitors, some engaged in gossip, 
some engaged in serious discussion, and 
the committees at work determining 
platforms and organization, and a cau- 
cus or two of delegates, and last, but by 
no means least significant, some of those 
private conferences in hotel bedrooms 
where managers agree or disagree on 
arrangements, where strategy is planned, 
and where orders are taken—or refused. 

Some observers, I note, are made cyni- 
cal by attending such conventions. I 
confess I am not. I think they are 
among the best features of our form of 
free government. They are virtually our 
National town meetings. 

Nothing can take their place—not 
even the direct primary. People of the 
wide prairies cannot consult in a direct 
primary with people of the Atlantic 
seaboard; but they can when they meet 
in convention. 

At the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Cleveland the Wisconsin delega- 
tion proposed the abolition of the Na- 
tional Convention and the substitution 
of the direct primary for it; but the very 
form of their proposal was a dramatic 
argument against it. 

The Convention’s Committee on Reso- 
lutions had read and offered the draft of 
the party platform for adoption, when a 
tall, slim figure approached the stage. It 
was Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
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Calvin Coolidge, Republican nominee for President of the United States 


whose period of service in Congress ex- 
ceeds that of all other members except 
one. As he stood there before that audi- 
ence awaiting the unanimous consent 
required, erect, unperturbed by the 
clamor that his appearance had aroused, 
resembling somewhat in appearance the 
old standpatter Joseph G. Cannon, he 
looked the very symbol of free debate. 
He was the spokesman of the group of 
delegates that almost all the other dele- 
gates regarded as disloyal and set upon 
using the party’s machinery for the very 
destruction of the party itself; and he 
was proposing a substitute platform. 
Though greeted with jeers and hisses, he 
was heard. Probably not one in a score 


of the delegates, or one in a hundred of 
the thousands of others in that vast hall, 
would have taken the trouble to read 
with any care the paper he held in his 
hand; but they all heard it, and before 
he had finished they gave him more time 
than he had asked for. The Wisconsin 
delegation, though outvoted with a roar, 
in proposing to do away with the con- 
vention as an instrument of government 
went far in that single incident to justify 
it. 

Long before these followers of Senator 
La Follette came to the Convention they 
were known as the agents of discontent. 
Everybody has known that throughout 
the great Northwest—in Wisconsin, in 












































North and South Dakota, in Minnesota, 
in Montana, and to a hardly less degree 
in other agricultural States like Kansas 
and Nebraska and Iowa and even in 
large parts of Illinois—people are dis- 
satisfied. The signs of that discontent 
have been shown in the votes during the 
last two years or more, but not fully 


cerning another man’s point of view. In 
the hotel lobbies and in the hotel rooms 
and in the Convention Hall, men from 
the East were learning what men from 
the West thought, and it is barely possi- 
ble that some of the men in the West 
learned something of what the men in 
the East were thinking. It is, however, 
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Charles G. Dawes, Republican nominee for Vice-President of the United States 


shown. In Minnesota, for instance, it 
was known that people kept away from 
the primaries who ordinarily would be 
expected to vote as Republicans. What 
does that discontent signify? 

There are political leaders in the East 
that seem to be unaware of this North- 
western state of mind, and certainly if 
they are aware of it show no signs of 
understanding it. There are other East- 
ern managers who know about it, but 
who are irritated or puzzled by it. For 
such managers and for hundreds of dele- 
gates that Convention was a school for 
political education. 

If a man is of a reasonably open mind, 
he can learn much in a few hours con- 


the Eastern men who needed the educa- 
tion most, and this is what some of them 
had a chance to learn. 

Throughout great stretches of the 
agricultural regions thousands of farmers 
have lost their farms, and other farmers 
have had to mortgage their lands; banks 
have gone into bankruptcy. People 
there are not starving, for agricultural 
people never starve anywhere, even in 
war times. But many of them have lost 
their property and their hope; and these 
people have felt that the East has not 
known anything about them, or even 
cared to know. They have been protest- 
ing, and their protests have not been 
heard. They have been called Radicals, 
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Socialists, Bolsheviki. Of course they 
are nothing of the sort. Most of them 
are substantial common-sense Americans 
accustomed to hard work, and as habit- 
uated to economy as any group of their 
fellow-countrymen; but they are deter- 
mined that they shall be heard, and La 
Follette has seemed to be their most 
effective spokesman. They know him as 
an experienced legislator. They are 
willing to overlook his war record for the 
sake of his ability as a gadfly. They are 
asking for relief—for money out of the 
Treasury, for the kind of bonus that is 
given to the soldiers, the kind of subsidy 
that is demanded for the ship-owner, the 
kind of aid that is given to protected 
industry. That is what they are asking 
for; but what they want is not that, but 
understanding. One of the delegates 
from the Northwest put it to me sub- 
stantially in this way: 

“Suppose a farm relief plank is writ- 
ten here in this Convention,” he said, 
“and offered to the farmers. Do you 
know what they will say when we get 
back home? They will say, ‘Oh, bunk! 
Those Eastern fellows can’t fool us. 
They put that in just to get our votes!’ 
But if when we get back they hear that 
the plank was not written by those East- 
ern fellows, it was written in conference 
and we sat in on it, they. will think dif- 
ferently. What those folks back home 
want most is to be heard and to be 
understood. They feel that they are 
ignored, and they want people in the 
East to sit up and take notice, and that 
is why they are going for La Follette, 
just the same as they went for Townley. 
They did not believe in Townley, but 
when they went for Townley they were 
heard, and people talked about them, 
and they got some attention. Now they 
are going for La Follette, not because 
they believe all that La Follette says, or 
are committed in their own minds to his 
policies; but because La Follette is pay- 
ing attention to them and seems to value 
their support. If La Follette runs as an 
Independent Republican—and he un- 
doubtedly will run—and carries a con- 
siderable group of Northwestern States, 
he may succeed in throwing the election 
into the House of Representatives. Then 
South or North Dakota, with only three 
representatives in the House, will be the 
equal of New York with forty-three, and 
New York will have to understand that 
South Dakota and North Dakota, and 
Minnesota, with its ten representatives, 
and Montana with its two representa- 
tives, and the rest of those agricultural 
States, will be each one New York’s 
equal and the equal of Pennsylvania and 
every other big State in the Union. And 
when those Northwestern States learn 
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The Wisconsin delegates to the Convention remained seated while the majority of the delegates rose to cheer Coolidge. The seated 
delegation (lower right) were compelled to rise when the band struck up ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 


that, they may choose to do away with 
the two-party system and permanently 
adopt the practice of the European 
blocs, and thus throw the Presidential 
election every four years into the House 
of Representatives, where their votes 
will be as good as the votes of the big 
States.” 

The first problem, therefore, of this 
Convention was how to let the North- 
west know that at last it was heard. 

The nomination of President Coolidge 
was foreordained. The adoption of the 
platform could not fully answer the pur- 
pose. The only thing that that Conven- 
tion could do to satisfy the Northwest 
was to choose a man as Vice-President 
in whom the Northwest believed and 
who in turn believed in the Northwest. 
It would have to be somebody, more- 
over, known in other parts of the coun- 
try. Would Mr. Butler, the lawyer from 
the old Massachusetts whaling town of 
New Bedford, whom President Coolidge 
has chosen as his campaign manager and 
who was virtually the managing director 
of the Convention, know such a man if 
he saw him? Would any of those peo- 
ple from Beacon Hill, where the folks 
from the Northwest seem to think all 
Massachusetts people live, care whether 


anybody was to be on the ticket who 
knew anything about a farm bigger than 
one hundred and forty acres? There 
were plenty of candidates—some of them 
good men too, but most of them not 
known except by name outside of their 
own States. Lowden, who was nomi- 
nated and declined, was reputed in the 
East to be favorably thought of in all 
farming regions. Two men, however, 
stood out as fairly satisfactory to the 
Northwest. One was Borah. He would 
have been accepted by the Eastern man- 
agers, but he declined the nomination. 
The other was Judge Kenyon; but. 
though he would have accepted the 
nomination, the Eastern managers, ex- 
cept for the much-derided New Guard. 
would have none of him. 

Indeed, there were men in the East 
who obstinately argued for a show-down 
with the La Follette people. Some of 
the Old Guard undoubtedly would have 
preferred to go to defeat than seem to 
tnake any concession to the people they 
considered radicals and revolutionaries. 


But the Old Guard, though it has never - 


surrendered, is dying. Before the Con- 
vention had assembled that was clear. 
But it was not clear whether its place 
had been taken by a New Guard, an 


Amateur Guard, more honest but per- 
haps not more open-minded. 

As soon as the Convention began its 
sessions, however, it became clear that 
the delegates themselves were taking 
charge. It is true that, though there 
were no leaders, there were plenty of 
managers; but, in spite of the managers, 
this was a delegates’ Convention. 

And it was clear that they were inter- 
ested primarily, not in issues, not in 
planks of a platform, not even in per- 
sonalities. Their minds were set on 
something deeper. It is hard to describe 
precisely what it was that was on their 
minds, what it was that bound them to 
Coolidge. They seemed determined not 
so much to put a programme into effect, 
or to support any leader or leaders, but 
to re-establish in the country certain 
qualities of character.. Every time men- 
tion was made of these qualities these 
delegates broke forth into spontaneous 
applause and cheers. Even the enthusi- 
astic response to every demand for the 
support of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
was not only an approval of prohibition, 
but an expression of vigorous faith in 
respect for law. It seemed strange to 
hear a political convention aroused by 
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references to frugality, honesty, right- 
eousness, religion. There was nothing in 
these delegates of the crusading spirit 
that characterized the Progressive cam- 
paign of 1912; but there was in the air a 
sort of moral earnestness that indicated 
that these people at least meant business. 
Any observer, it seems to me, could have 
seen in that Convention a picture of the 
American mind. 

It is a mistake to think that there was 
any issue there between conservative and 
radical policies. The only issue was be 
tween political selfishness and a National 
sense. When those delegates jeered at 
the Wisconsin crowd, it was not so 
much because they disbelieved in what 
La Follette advocated, though they dis- 
believed in most of it, as because they 
felt that back of the La Follette move- 
ment were qualities of mind that con- 
doned disloyalty and undervalued solid 
character. Those delegates rose in de- 
light at every suggestion of attack on the 
present Congress. They counted corrup- 
tion and mendacity as twin evils. 

They had no use for the usual plati- 
tudes or the traditional by-play of politi- 
cal conventions. They made it clear to 
speakers and to bands and to marchers 
about the hall that they wished them to 


“cut out the bunk.” When, for instance, 
some of the seconding speeches ran into 
the customary prolixity and triteness, 
they howled the speakers down, and 
when a band appeared in support of one 
of the Vice-Presidential candidates they 
succeeded in hustling it, in fairly short 
order, out of the hall. There was a 
severity about this Convention that I 
have never seen in any other political 
body. It was symbolized by the paucity 
of decorations and by the businesslike 
procedure. 

Some observers who know more about 
the details of political life than I do be- 
lieve that some of this new sense of 
reality has been introduced into politics 
by the women. Though few women dele- 
gates seemed to take any great active 
part in the big decisions, they were there 
on the Hoor and in the committees, for 
the first time fully participating by legal 
right in a National Convention, and they 
brought fresh minds to the Convention’s 
business. 

One thing that Convention did indi- 
cates its temper—it reapportioned the 
delegates so that those States which 
never elect Republican candidates shall 
not have proportionately the same 
weight in the councils of the party as 
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those in which Republican sentiment 
prevails. This is designed to reduce the 
present influence of rotten boroughs, and 
will promote political honesty. 

As I look back on this Convention I 
can see why such a body of delegates 
settled on Dawes. They knew him as a 
man of certain elementary American 
qualities. They have watched him 
achieve great things in war and in peace. 
They knew him as an outspoken man 
who says what he thinks. And they be- 
lieved him to be human and acquainted 
with the West and its needs. It remains 
to be seen whether these delegates were 
right; but, whether right or wrong, the 
decision was not a decision of the mana- 
gers, but of the delegates themselves. 

It is said that Coolidge is his own 
platform. He is if by that is meant that 
he stands, not for conservatism or for 
liberalism, not for this policy or that, not 
even for such a policy as tax reform, but 
for certain qualities of character which 
can be expressed in public life. If Coo- 
lidge is elected, it will be because the 
country cares less for any policy or any 
party than for the recovery of certain 
virtues and practices which it believes 
are essential to the maintenance of 
American institutions. 
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The Resolutions Committee of the Republican National Convention in session in the Council Chamber, City Hall, Cleveland 








Pink Ballots for the Ku Klux Klan 


URING the distribution of bal- 
1) lots for the Platforms of the 
People a few weeks ago a re- 
quest was received for 10,000 to be dis- 
tributed among “a class of native-born, 
white, Gentile, Protestant Americans.” 
We had our suspicions as to the source 
of this request, and, in order that our 
suspicions might be confirmed or proved 
false, it was decided to send the ballots, 
but to print them on pink paper, so that 
if this proved to be an attempt to pack 
the poll the ballots could be easily segre- 
gated. The card printed on this page, 
taken together with the internal evidence 
of the votes, proved conclusively the use 
to which the ballots had been put. An 
analysis of the ballots, we believe, pro- 
vides a unique and valuable opportunity 
to study the personnel and mind of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

The ballots returned all came from 
towns and small cities in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Of the total of 1,139 
voters, 490 listed themselves as Repub- 
licans, only 97 as Democrats, and 552 as 
Independents. Among them are 243 
women. About two-thirds gave their 
occupations, which show a fair cross- 
section of small-town life. The largest 
single group (209) is that of skilled 
workmen; the next (115) is of laborers; 
there are 81 clerks, salesmen, and book- 
keepers; 50 farmers and gardeners; 38 
railway men; 34 merchants; and a scat- 
tering of other classes. These include 
every profession: 3 druggists, 10 chauf- 
feurs, 6 printers, 23 foremen, 7 superin- 
tendents, 18 managers, 4 master me- 
chanics, 6 manufacturers, 10 contractors, 
2 bankers, 16 clergymen, 2 missionaries, 
4 teachers, 2 sea captains, 9 students, 1 
lawyer, and 1 justice of the peace. Of 
the women most are housewives, with a 
few teachers and a dozen in professional 
work. 

The first thing to be noted about these 
ballots is that they give a more complete 
sampling of American life than do those 
from the general Outlook poll. There is 
a far larger representation from the less 
prosperous and less literate classes. The 
circulation of such a magazine as The 
Outlook is necessarily chiefly among peo- 
ple of considerable prosperity and educa- 
tion, and this was reflected in the poll. 
The Klan ballots show that in that 
organization the weight is rather at the 
other end of the scale. 

This appears sharply in the illiteracy 
of a great many of the Klan ballots. 
Many who voted were unable to spell 
correctly the name of their occupation; 
this was even true of some clergymen. 
There was plenty of evidence of intelli- 
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In the matter of marking the inclosed ballot you 
may let your conscience be your guide except for the 
following suggestions which I offer:— 


Article VIII, No. 1. Approve. 


Article IX, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5. Approve. 
No. 4. Condemn. 


Article XIII, No.1. APPROVE. 
PLEASE DO THIS AT ONCE. 


K-16. 








When is a suggestion an order P 


gence and education also, but the Klan 
ballots did average far below those of 
the other poll on these points. 

It is shown, too, in the number of 
voters who ignored many questions. In 
the other poll the vote on each question 
averaged about two-thirds of the total 
cast, while the Klan vote averaged only 
about one-third. The indications are 
that this was due to lack of interest. 
which is merely another form of igno- 
rance. 

The intention of the man who dis- 
tributed the ballots to inject Klan doc- 
trines into the poll is shown by a card 
which he sent with the ballots, several 
copies of which have reached The 
Outlook. In this he “suggested” that 
the voters approve Federal aid for edu- 
cation, the registration of aliens, immi- 
gration quotas, the further restriction of 
immigration, examination of immigrants 
at port of departure, and the programme 
of the Klan, and that they should dis- 
approve relaxation of immigration re- 
strictions. On all these points all who 
voted followed the “suggestions,” but it 
is another evidence of lack of intelligence 
that the vote on even these emphasized 
points falls eight per cent short of the 
total. On some points the shortage is 
nineteen per cent. That is, nearly a 
fifth of the Klan voters were too igno- 
rant to carry out instructions in full! 

On other matters the Klan voters were 
told to “let your conscience be your 
guide,” and it is in those that one must 
look for the cross-section of the Klan 
mind. The first notable fact is the slight 
attention paid to these other matters, an 
indication that a large proportion of 
Klansmen have no mind at all on them. 
The points on which fair interest was 
shown are informing, however; they are 
the bonus, prohibition, general welfare, 
preparedness, air mail, super-power, non- 
recognition of Russia, and the strength- 


ening of the Monroe Doctrine. These, 
it will be seen, are the simpler questions. 

Another thing that stands out is that 
there is even less partisanship in the 
Klan ballots than in the general Outlook 
poll. There is some division on the 
Garner tax plan, though, curiously 
enough, all groups approve the Mellon 
plan. There is a partisan division on 
the Railway Labor Board and on the 
League of Nations. On other points the 
Klan is non-partisan, though there is 
always some division of opinion. 

Finally, there is evidence that on the 
whole the Klansmen voted with less dis- 
crimination than did the others as to the 
actual working of any refgrm which 
sounds well. They are less cautious, less 
able to check up their kindly desires by 
critical thought, more inclined to accept 
panaceas at face value, willing to go 
farther. In general, this leads to greater 
radicalism, or “progressivism.” 

An example is the vote on agricultural 
relief. The Klan not only gives a much 
stronger approval to all relief measures 
than do the voters in the general poll, it 
also highly approves the plans for Gov- 
ernment purchase of wheat and for 
price-fixing, which the others rejected 
decisively. 

The same tendency shows in the far 
greater leaning toward Government 
ownership of utilities than was indicated 
in the other poll. The Klan favors 
nationalization of railways, which in the 
general poll was approved only by the 
Democrats, and then very narrowly. 
The Klan is emphatically in favor of 
compulsory consolidation and freight re- 
duction. All Klan groups favor nation- 
alization of coal mines, which in the 
other poll was condemned by the Re- 
publicans. All Klan groups favor the 
abolition of injunctions in labor disputes, 
though all. three in the general poll con- 
demned it. On the continuance of the 
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The Platforms of the People 
and the Mind of the Ku Klux Klan 
Figures show percentage based on number of ballots received 
REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENT 
I—TRANSPORTATION Approved Ignored Condemned Approved Ignored Condemned Approved Ignored Condemned 
1. Voluntary consolidation of the railroads. 19.....63.....18 ae Sees : ee re 7 
2. Compulsory. consolidation of the railroads 15.....73.....12 ee ee 9 ae ee 9 
3. Compulsory freight rate reduction...... Basas ere / ae: |e 3 ee See 3 
4. Continuance of Esch-Cummins Act..... Seana 6 See wa ft Gnas re 5 
5. Nationalization of the railroads with co- 
operative administration by workers, 
shippers, and public ee CR ee Vern ene is. er es cers 4 A rr re Discs err 3 
II—AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
1. Formation of a Federal Grain Export 
SED 5. kbd beens ecernee dee ewns ee ee 4 . eee re 3 ee __ eee 3 
2. Federal aid for Farmers’ Co-operatives.. 36..... _ ere 3 eee ree 1  , Pee | ore 2 
3. Federal purchase of wheat............ ae i kon: a3 7 ee ee 6 | eee er 4 
4. Price fixing of staple farm products.... . ee eee 7 oe rer 6 ere eee 4 
5. Further extension of farm credits...... . rr ee eee OE Te: See 1 
6. Development of St. Lawrence waterways 29..... ei cea vse eT, ee eiees eer 1 
III—TAXATION 
1. Reduction of taxes by Mellon plan..... ree ETE, eee ieee 11 rs eer 3s Pee 4 
2. Reduction of taxes by Garner plan.....  feere _ eee 13 |: er Pee 3 Bineée an SOUR 8 
3. A Federal tax on land held out of use... 28..... ere 6 ere re 5 Pivinkins Pi vane 6 
IV—TARIFF 
1. Continuance of Fordney-McCumber Tar- 
Sf  BR Ore rrr rene ne eee 2 Diawes eer 9 ree ere 2 
2. Continuance of flexible provision for ° 
revenue only with lowering of tariffs.... 14..... anceae 7 | ae eer 3 Beeeca Pi acnen 7 
3. Tariff for revenue only without flexible 
Pee rrr Tre TTT Teer eT re Pewcan _ are 8 Tix aes ree 6 De came LETT Oe 7 
V—BONUS 
1. Adjusted compensation for all war vet- 
SE Ske aene 465s0sedi ced Oendbnaane | re er 12 ee eer 3 ies | Seer 7 
VI—PROHIBITION 
1. Rigid enforcement under Civil Service... 62..... BB. cK nue 3 eer ee ee errr 2 
2. Change in the alcoholic content as now 
limited by the Volstead Act........... er eee 34 Waicasx ee | eer eee 24 
VII—GENERAL WELFARE 
1. Equal social, legal, and industrial rights 
NS ea eo eee eee 4 ee ere 0 Miixvéi Oirccxes 4 
2. An amendment enabling Congress to pre- 
vent exploitation of children in industry . ee ere eee oe 1 ee | rere 1 
3. Federal Anti-Lynching ee ern | ee Bete + Gps, nn Saas 1 | ae ara 2 
4. Establishment of a Federal Employment 
I es | Meee 5 ee: | i «See errr 5 
VIUI—EDUCATION 
1. Extension of principle of Federal aid for 
a kL _ rer Diksues fe) Pi kkwak Bisaces 0 re | errr 0 
IX—IMMIGRATION 
1. Registration of aliens ......... rerrre ere eer 0 _ eres Pampers 0 ee See 0 
2. Continuance of quota method of restric- 
ee errr re rr ee BPs twas BF icxcnek Or ee 1 ikiwes eee 1 
3. Further restriction ...........e.eeees ae eee 0 re eee 0 ee ae 0 
ee | ree ee 80 _ eee ee 81 Beesvcuscs hee 86 
5. Examination of prospective immigrants 
at ports of departure. ...........+.06. _ eee | ere 0 Wicascs | See 0 CR iawns Fivaces 0 
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X1V-—SUPER-POWER 
1. Government control and distribution of 


. ; ae cae REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENT 
X—PREPAREDNESS Approved Ignored Condemned Approved Ignored Condemned Approved Ignored Condemned 
1. Expansion oi Navy to standards set by ; 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. 49.....50...... 1 ee nee 1  < ee 66 re eee 1 
2. Extension of Air Service.............. Pee 1 _ er eee 0 Lee ere 1 
XI—AIR MAIL 
1. The further development of air mail ser- 
ES EO eh ACO re re or ee 4 WE oceans a 3 ee es 
XJI-—-LABOR 
1. Continuance of Railroad Labor Board.. 4..... 1 re ree eee £65562 Ms arShevane 6 
2. Abolition of injunctions in labor disputes 19..... ee 7 a | eupeee 7 es aces | See 8 
3. Nationalization, and democratic adminis- 
tration by technicians, workers, and con- 
gumers, Of COG] MINES... 2.25 0c sce ccs Zdeecc. i | ee 3 Ss ES ee (> 6 
4. Federal iicensing of private detective — 
ED is sk dak ens ees seen enon ban a ee > i re Ieee _ er 1 
XII—KU KLUX KLAN 
h. Peogramme of Kiem. .......ccccccs0: Pe Pi visicnes 0 eT Sere 0 SP iaswn ere 0 


high-power transmission............-. Manes ee ierectvexceun rer oer 2 
XV--MONEY 
1. Issuing of Federal currency based on 
commodities and labor............... 2d... en 3 >. ee OE ee _ ere 5 
XVI—CONSERVATION 
1. A vigorous conservation policy with ex- 
tended Federal control over public prop- 
DE véicotwekcnheds tse wie kee nee er er 3 ree 74. err , errr ere 4 
XVII—MERCHANT MARINE 
1. Sale of Government ships to private 
is a eee oe Mand bee abe Sisews 66.....20 Reidad ae Pivnss er 12 
2. Operation, by Government of Govern- 
ment-owned ships ..............0ce00. er Speer a — ee eee 1 . oer D7 aaa 3 
De FOURS GND SEINE «gon cc cccsenncs: i; oe, eee 4 rr _ eer 6 ee re 5 
XVITI—GOVERNMENT REORGANIZA- 
TION 
1. Reorganization of the Executive Depart- 
ments.on the lines proposed in President’s 
PE ED 6 8 6d a cceesuncaserens ee eee 2 eee kee BBs sees eee 1 
2. Effort to arrest the development of 
bureaucratic power .... 2... 2.02 eens. eT FO earned 3 eee Ps wcees 0 Be peas eee 1 
XIX-—-FOREIGN RELATIONS 
,. League i he re ee 34 | _ ee 6 Lanes (ee 19 
EE cic nec ede ann cde needs as _, eee as<a 16 iver cucncale ee ee 14 
> Hague ED OTe ee a ae a 12 ) ee ee 10 er ee 
4. Development of Four-Power Treaty prin- 
Fein diaive eda nieiee cans ere Ts icv 12 Biwkka _ ae 10 Rixcced _ soe 8 
5. Secretary Hughes’s present policy: tt Oe C—O 4 Sere iwi 4 _ ee 84.. 7 
(a) Non-recognition of Russia. | a | ere 7 32 ee PERE 11 ee anes (. re 8 
(b) Strengthening Monroe Doctrine a Saree 1 43. sje Samat een 3 Ns arses OO. cccawk 
(c) Sale of arms to foreign govern- 
EL. 45 & oc, ete aa ec ea | eee 30 ads _ ae 32 4 wre t eee 
(d) Unofficial co-operation with for- 
a ! See ee 13 ee eee 17 eee . POUT 13 
(e) Least possible participation ree | ee ee 4 re OF...%.82 Se : re 3 
6. Cancellation of foreign debts.......... eee Pi neas 48 are eee 39 eee eee 





The Outlook’s poll on the Platforms of the People closed on April 30. Since 
that time The Outlook has analyzed its Nation-wide vote by parties and by 
sections. The present table provides the only analysis that has ever been 
made of the political views of members of the Ku Klux Klan.—THE EbiTors. 
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Railway Labor Board there is a curious 
partisan twist, for the Klan Republicans 
oppose this, though in the general poll 
all groups favored it. Other leanings in 
this direction are seen in the heavy Klan 
indorsement of super-power plans and of 
Government operation of Government- 
owned ships. 

Radical sympathies can be seen, too, 
in the Klan indorsement of a Federal 
tax on unused land, only mildly ap- 
proved in the other poll, and in the 
equally strong indorsement of the scheme 
for a currency based on commodities and 
labor, which all three groups in the gen- 
eral poll rejected. The sentimental tinge 





in the Klan mind is shown by giving 
more support than does the other poll to 
the bonus and to all suggestions for gen- 
eral welfare. 

On several points the Klan shows lit- 
tle difference from the other poll. It is 
strongly dry, practically unanimous for 
preparedness, favors the air mail, is en- 
thusiastic for Conservation and for Gov- 
ernment reorganization. On foreign 
affairs, as was to be expected, it is vigor- 
ously isolationist. On the League of 
Nations partisan lines are followed, 
though Klan Democrats are less clearly 
in favor of the League than are the 
others. On the World Court, the Hague 
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Tribunal, and the extension of the prin- 
ciple of the Four-Power Treaty the 
Klan is nearly balanced, though the 
general poll gave decided approval to 
all three. The whole attitude is 
summed up in the heavy vote in favor 
of the least possible participation in for- 
eign affairs. 

The only notations made on the bal- 
lots, to bring out points not otherwise 
covered, are in regard to schools. The 
Klansmen demand Federal supervision 
of all schools, including parochial 
schools, and would not permit minors to 
be assigned by the courts to any schools 
not under legal supervision. 


Smith—Public Servant 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


S this number of The Outlook 
A appears President Coolidge has 
been nominated to succeed him- 
self, and the Democrats are convening to 
select his principal opponent. The dele- 
gates—or a great majority of them— 
will seek as their candidate a man who 
combines two qualities, first the neces- 
sary qualifications to be a successful 
President, and secondly, the ability to 
make a sufficient appeal to the country 
to get elected President. 

A certain distinguished magazine re- 
cently contained an article on the score 
or more of Democrats who had been 
mentioned as Presidential possibilities or 
who had their own lightning-rods up. 
An objection was made to every one of 
these candidates on some ground—fan- 
cied or real—and the writer asked 
naively whether out of the millions of 
Democrats in the country some man 
hitherto unheard of could not be brought 
forward with all necessary qualifications 
and against whom no objections could 
be raised. The answer to such theoreti- 


_cal nonsense is that there are in both 


parties dozens, even hundreds, of men 
who are in every way fitted to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, but that under 
our system of government, with universal 
suffrage, it is absolutely necessary to 
choose candidates who already have 
some form of record known to the pub- 
lic—some “past history” on which to 
build promises for the future. 

Like many other Democrats who have 
been more or less active in the public 
service, I have for the past four years 
given much thought to the problem of 
the Democratic Presidential nomination 
of 1924. It so happens that practically 
all of the men whose names have been 
seriously mentioned are not merely 
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Governor Alfred E. Smith in conference with his campaign manager, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


known to me personally but are friends 
of mine of long standing. My decision, 
therefore, some six months ago, to sup- 
port Governor Alfred E. Smith for the 
nomination was no snap judgment, but 
was based on a personal acquaintance- 
ship with the record of all the others and 
a consideration of the needs of the coun- 
try during the coming four years. 

One thing I believe to stand out 
clearly—the need of a President with a 
personality. By that I mean that most 
Republicans and most Democrats will 
admit in their inner conscience that the 


relationship between President and Con- 
gress has gone sadly askew under both 
President Harding and President Cool- 
idge. It is said that the Constitution 
provides a system of checks and balances 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches. For four years we have had 
a system of checks without any compen- 
sating balances. To meet a situation of 
this kind one of the Democratic candi- 
dates in particular—Governor Smith— 
has had a vast amount of experience and 
has proved his ability to accomplish re- 
sults and at the same time to retain the 
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confidence of the people. During his 
first term as Governor both houses of the 
Legislature were controlled by the oppo- 
site party; during his present term one 
house has been Republican and the other 
Democratic. The Governor would have 
had apparently valid excuses in both his 
terms if he had become hopelessly dead- 
locked’ with the Legislature or if he had 
had a drag-down and knock-out fight 
such as has been going on of late in 
Washington. He did neither. He kept 
his temper, conferred, argued fairly and 
persuasively and openly, avoided re- 
criminations, and in both his terms suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a large number of 
the reforms and governmental improve- 
ments for which he had fought. He has 
accomplished these things without sur- 
rendering or trading principles. In other 
words, his whole record at Albany has 
shown that, first as a member of the 
Legislature and later as Governor of the 
State, he has the qualities that combine 
knowledge of statecraft as well as the 
ability to put that knowledge into suc- 
cessful effect. 

Of course everybody in our palitical 
life to-day calls himself a Progresstve— 
I suppose even Senator Lodge and Sena- 
tor Wadsworth aspire to the title—and 
I am very certain that the managers of 
the campaigns of all the Democratic 
candidates are describing their particular 
heroes as progressively-minded states- 
men. The trouble is that most of the 
records of these statesmen do not bear 
out the adjective. To answer a perfectly 
fair question which will be asked by 
many delegates, especially those from 
the West, as to why I support Governor 
Smith as a true Progressive in the best 
acceptation of the phrase, I can honestly 
point to the definite historical record of 
his public service. I knew him for the 
first time when he was in the Assembly 
and I was in the Senate in Albany in the 
sessions of 1911-12-13. These years 
saw the accomplishment of a vast pro- 
gramme of constructive progressive legis- 
lation in'this State. As Chairman of the 
Factory Investigation Commission he 
was responsible for placing on the stat- 
ute-books of New York State the most 
humanitarian labor code to be found 
anywhere. Sanitation, fire prevention, 
tenement-house regulations, workmen’s 
compensations, child welfare, and a score 
of other laws become accomplished facts 
largely through his instrumentality. 
During his terms as Governor he has 
been no less advanced in improving con- 
ditions in public health, in education, in 
prison reform, in proper housing, and in 
other matters affecting social welfare. 
So also in matters of State policy affect- 
ing the development of water power and 


agriculture and highways . Governor 
Smith has made himself notable among 
the most forward-looking of State execu- 
tives. 

It may be objected that New York’s 
Governor has held no National office— 
perhaps it is a good thing that he has 
not. I myself lived nearly eight years 
in Washington, and I am frank in saying 
that I am not at all certain that a too- 
close proximity to our National Govern- 
ment makes for the best of service on the 
part of an incoming President. A new 
broom might be a very good thing in the 
White House just now. The point is 
that Governor Smith has an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the fundamentals of 
government, and in his long career as a 
public servant he has obtained a vast 
store of knowledge of National affairs— 
far greater than those who think of him 
as a local man have realized. 

He is a “fundamentalist” in the way 
I wish the term could be used—not in 
its application to religion or evolution, 
but in its application to the basic princi- 
ples of our American system of govern- 
ment. Put before Governor Smith, as I 
have done, some problem of National 
affairs lying wholly outside of his State 
experience, and you will find that he will 
dissect that problem down to its basic 
facts with an almost uncanny intuition 
of what part is fact and what part is 
“bunk.” From that analysis he will 
build you up the kind of an answer 
which is in its essentials sound, and 
which can at the same time be under- 
stood by the average citizen of any State 
in the Union. I had a long talk with 
him a few weeks ago in regard to inter- 
national affairs. I don’t think that Gov- 
ernor Smith has ever been to Europe— 
I have, and I have probably discussed 
international affairs with a great many 
more European and American statesmen 
than has Governor Smith—yet I do not 
hesitate in saying that, as in the case of 
purely American affairs, he has an ex- 
traordinary grasp of the underlying facts 
of Europe and the rest of the world, the 
same intuitive faculty for getting to the 
heart and meat of the situation that is 
equaled by very few citizens of the 
United States. I may mention that I 
have not abated my deep-seated belief 
that the United States must and will re- 
turn to its splendid position of co-opera- 
tion with other nations; that we must, 
not only for our own prosperity, but for 
our own ideals, help to build up a still 
war-torn world, and that we must under- 
take anew to work for the elimination of 
wars and the causes of wars. That is 
another reason why I am for Governor 
Smith for the Presidency. 

To come finally to the other qualifica- 
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tion for a candidate—less important, 
perhaps, but very necessary—his vote- 
getting ability. In this there is an 
equally urgent need for the nomination 
of Governor Smith. 

Leaving out of consideration his many 
terms in the Assembly and his election as 
sheriff of New York, he was first elected 
Governor in 1918, running far ahead of 


all the rest of his ticket—the first Cath- | 


olic ever elected Chief Executive of this 
State. In 1920 he was defeated for re- 
election by 74,000 votes, but he ran 
over 1,000,000 votes ahead of the Demo- 
cratic Presidential ticket-—Mr. Cox and 
myself. In other words, over 500,000 
people, mostly Republicans, split their 
tickets in order to vote for Smith. In 
1922 an insistent State compelled him to 
run again—and this time he was elected 
by the unheard-of plurality of nearly 
400,000. 

It has been objected that he is Cath- 
olic and a “wet.” As to the first, I in- 
sist on my belief that this Nation will 
never declare that a man wholly fit to 
be President shall, in controversion of 
our Constitution and the sacred funda- 
mentals of our liberties, be barred from 
the first office in the land. In New York 
State Governor Smith has held many 
offices; the last time that he ran men 
and women of every creed joined to give 
him the greatest majority for Governor 
in our State history. They knew from 
experience that they could trust him to 
administer the highest office in the State 
without bigotry or prejudice or favorit- 
ism and without any reservation to or 
violation of his sacred oath of office. 

As to his views on the Volstead Law 
I am frankly very little concerned. 
More rubbish or useless agitation has 
been stirred up on this than on any other 
subject. The simple fact of the matter 
is that where two years ago New York 
had two statutes, one the Federal, the 
other the State ““Mullan-Gage” law, both 
essentially similar, under which the 
Eighteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion could be enforced, New York to-day 
has but one statute—the Volstead Law. 
The carrying out of the purposes of the 
Eighteenth Amendment can hardly be 
said to have stopped because we have 
one law instead of two duplicating laws. 
Prosecutions to-day are brought under 
the Volstead Law, and it is the fact that 
Governor Smith has more than any other 
State executive insisted that State troop- 
ers, sheriffs, and police must and shall 
enforce the Federal law just as clearly 
and definitely as if it were repeated word 
for word on the statute-books of this 
State. 

Whether anybody happens to agree or 
not with the Governor’s personal view 
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that the Volstead Act should be 
amended while still remaining within the 
proper judicial interpretation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has very little 
indeed to do with the question as to 
whether Governor Smith is fitted for the 
Presidency of the United States. If he 
should succeed to high office on the 4th 
of March next, every one who knows 
him is assured that as President he will 
carry out all the laws of Congress as 


they may exist. It might be pertinent to 
ask the so-called radical “drys” whether 
they are satisfied with the present en- 
forcement of the Federal laws by the 
Administration which is to-day in charge 
of our National Government. 


To-day Governor Alfred E. Smith has. 


the confidence of the people of the State 
of New York, regardless of party or 
creed. It is because they know him and 
his record. That is a very vital proof 
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for the argument that not only is he 
wholly fitted to be nominated for the 
Presidency, but that if so nominated he 
will obtain the support of a great major- 
ity of voters on election day. 

We need a restoration of confidence in 
our Federal Government—confidence in 
it by our own citizens and friendship for 
it by the people of the other nations of 
the world. Alfred E. Smith can accom- 
plish this. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw Talks about St. Joan 


By WALTER TITTLE 


While Mr. Tittle painted Mr. Shaw talked, and the artist caught the 
likeness of the dramatist with both his pen and his brush 


NE of the most interesting of the 
@ experiences that have fallen to 
my lot was the painting of two 
portraits in oils of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw during my recent stay in London. 
The various sittings were more interest- 
ing to me than any Shaw play or preface 
could be, for, while we feel vividly the 
personality behind the plays and writings 
as we sit in the theater or read, here was 
the actual man in front of me, electrify- 
ing in his presence, immensely alive, 
gesticulating and laughing as he busily 
talked as good “Shaw” as he ever com- 
mitted to paper. Paint can, at best, 
show but a pale shadow of flesh and 
blood; Mr. Conrad tells me that he 
thinks it possible for a writer to capture 
only about thirty per cent of the beauty 
of his dream, however successful he may 
be; and Mr. Shaw, though he has re- 
vealed enough of himself in his work to 
make the entire intellectual world regard 
him as his own superman (though he ap- 
plies that name to one of the opposite 
sex), is personally far beyond what his 
writings lead one to expect. 

Our sittings concluded, the present 
talk occurred on a final visit to my stu- 
dio just previous to my departure for 
Paris. Mr. Shaw was rehearsing “Back 
to Methuselah” at the Court Theatre 
near by, and spent an hour and a half 
before my fire one evening until the time 
for the rehearsal arrived. He spoke of 
the many previous histories and plays 
based upon the life of Jeanne d’Arc, re- 
ferring particularly to those of Schiller 
and’ Anatole France. In many of these 
accounts the fact that Joan is revealed 
as a lovely and spectacular sort of cinema 
heroine is partly excusable because they 
were written before the discovery or gen- 
eral dissemination of some of the actual 


records of her trial, which came to light 
in the forties of the last century. Even 
after these documents were known many 
writers and artists preferred to pamper 
the public taste for a vision of Joan as a 
lovely, insipid slip of a girl, divinely 
guided, but possessed of mental and 
physical attributes utterly incongruous 
with and unfitted to her achievements. 
His own conception of her personal ap- 
pearance, as set forth in the play, he got 
from a contemporary Gothic statue that 
he found in one of the French towns 
where much of her time was spent at the 
height of her success. The natives of the 
place believe it to be a portrait of some 
saint, but nothing could be more proba- 
ble than that the artist was influenced, 
even if it was intended to be the saint in 
question, by the physical attributes of 
this most dominant woman. He believes 
it to be an actual portrait of her. She 
is large and strong, and has a wonderful 
face. It is quite handsome, but far from 
pretty, and it is the face of a born leader. 
The eyes are very far apart with an ex- 
pression of will and strength, the cheek- 
bones high and broad, the nose long and 
vigorous, and the mouth firm and of gen- 
erous size. Certainly the Joan of Boutet 
de Monvel would meet with greater sym- 
pathy from the average public than a 
picture of her as the Amazon that she 
undoubtedly was; a screen version of her 
with Mary Pickford in the lead would 
prove to be a greater popular success 
than if the part were taken by Ellen 
Terry at her best. Anatole France, he 
said, was biased in his account of Joan 
by his opposition to feminism. He 
thinks that no woman could possibly be 
capable of the great things she accom- 
plished, and, in this state of mind, 
blinded himself to the facts. 


“Of course Anatole France is Anatole 
France. His book is immensely worth 
reading because he wrote it. But he has 
the facts about Joan all wrong.” 

I asked what he thought of Mark 
Twain’s Joan. 

“Much, much better,” he said. “Mark 
Twain was a man of genius, but hardly 
one to write reverently of medieval 
times. He went for his information to 
the same sources that I used, but the 
author of ‘Innocents Abroad’ could not 
treat the subject with entire seriousness. 
Take, for example, his ‘Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court.’ What 
a piece of Philistinism! But his book on 
Joan of Arc is an excellent thing, and* 
the truest account that has previously 
been given of her. 

“The records of her trial reveal Joan 
as being as far as possible in character 
from the namby-pamby picture card that 
usually represents her. She was a strong- 
minded, scheming woman, shrewd, and 
of the fanatical sort that could easily 
conceive that any pet idea had been a 
divine revelation to her. She bullied 
every one who opposed her—prelates, 
statesmen, and soldiers alike—and was 
undoubtedly most cordially hated by all 
of the people in authority with whom she 
came in contact.“ Imagine her popularity 
with the dignitaries of the Church when 
she insisted on eliminating them utterly 
from the office that was the chief source 
of their power, and insisting that she 
was in direct communication with God! 
If this attitude were to spread, the Cath- 
olic Church would soon lose its hold on 
the people, and many of its leaders would 
lose their jobs.“ She was more of a 
Protestant than either Huss or Luther. 
No priest or bishop could stand between 
her and God. She was probably also the 
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From an Etching by Walter Titts 


first Nationalisty“and by her constantly 
repeated doctrine of ‘France for the 
French’ threatened the whole fabric of 
feudalism, which made her an abomina- 
tion to the various lords like the Earl of 
Warwick, whose authority would be 
swallowed up in that of the King if 
Joan’s dream came true. She insisted 
that the English had no right on French 
soil, and exhorted the soldiers that they 
should not rest until the last Englishman 
was driven out. The French soldiers had 
no such feeling, and did not readily com- 


Bernard Shaw 


prehend this new doctrine, as they had 
always done their fighting impersonally 
and blindly under any lord who hap- 
pened for the time io be in the ascend- 
ency. So to these two powerful classes, 
and to the generals as well, this obstinate 
daughter of a _ small-town bourgeois 
seemed ridiculously presumptuous when 
she suddenly appeared, voicing the 
heresy of direct divine revelations, 
preaching nationalism, and demanding 
that she be taken to the Dauphin and 
put in command of an army, over the 


heads of Church, lords, and seasoned 
soldiers to whom fighting was a lifelong 
profession. 

“But, as everything else had been tried 
without success to stem the tide of the 
victorious English, and soldiers and 
ieaders alike were at their wits’ end, Joan 
soon acquired several inf .ential followers 
who were convinced in her favor by a 
blend of superstition and shrewdness, 
seeing that the Maid could revive the 
flagging spirits of the soldiers by the be- 
lief that in her they had a supernatural 
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leader inspired ‘by Heaven. To begin 
with, she was of the type of strong- 
minded executive woman who has no sex 
appeal, even though handsome. You 
have known women of this kind, I am 
sure. The common soldiers, with whom 
she associated constantly, thought her 
supernatural because they felt no sex 
impulse toward her. Knowing their 
usual sex-mad tendencies during long 
terms of absence from feminine society, 
they could not explain the lack of any 
sex feeling toward Joan, who was con- 
stantly with them, and in men’s clothes, 
except on the grounds of the supernat- 
ural. She was quite willing to impress 
them so, as it increased her power over 
them and kept her free from unpleasant 
annoyance. Various other seeming mira- 
cles caused the spirit of superstition to 
mount to some of those higher in author- 
ity; these Joan eagerly and craftily used 
to her ends, and proceeded successfully 
with her task of walking rough-shod 
over the heads of all the dignitaries who, 
in protecting their own interests, natu- 
rally opposed her. Her constant reitera- 
tion that her every act was directly com- 
manded by God was helped along by her 
somewhat hysterical temperament, that 
made it easy for her to convince herself 
that such was the case. This fanaticism 
spread to the soldiers, and caused them 
to follow her blindly with a fatalistic 
confidence that has often been effective 
with armies, the Moslems, for example. 
\S> by dint of persistent bullying of 
nearly every one with whom she came in 
contact, she finally found herself at the 
head of an army. She was endowed with 
a certain elementary strategic sense, simi- 
lar to that possessed by Napoleon in 
such abundance, though it was not at all 
trained, as his was. It caused her to 
realize that Orleans was the key to the 
whole military situation, and, blind to all 
else, she made for this objective, often 
throwing the most ordinary military cau- 
tion to the winds.) She did not fight 
actually—at her trial she said she had 
never taken a human life—but she 
always led her soldiers personally into 
the thickest of the fighting, carrying a 
white banner tha. made of her a con- 
spicuous target, and her soldiers would 
follow her anywhere. The banner she 
never allowed out of her hands except on 
one occasion, when one of her chief 
lieutenants persuaded her to allow a 
subordinate to carry it after him as he 
crossed a moat to capture a castle. But 
this effort of precaution for Joan’s safety 
she promptly defeated. Seeing her be- 
loved emblem going into the action with- 
out her, she rushed after it into the moat 
in spite of a hail of stones and arrows, 
and struggled with the carrier for the 
possession of the banner in a way not at 


all in keeping with the usual conception 
of her dignity. She hampered this par- 
ticular operation most seriously, and 
when subdued was hurried back from the 
moat to save her life.( Luck was a con- 
siderable element in her favor on numer- 
ous occasions, and when it came she was 
not slow in making the best use of it:' In 
another battle an arrow passed com- 
pletely through a fleshy part of her neck 
without doing her any harm. She didn’t 
even retire from the fight, and all who 
saw the incident, friends and enemies 
alike, thought it a miracle and were con- 
vinced that she was supernatural. When 
she arrived before Orleans, she demanded 
of Dunois, the commander stationed 
there, why he did not proceed imme- 
diately and recapture all of the fortifica- 
tions. He called her attention to the 
utter folly of attempting this with the 
force at their disposal, pointing out to 
her that his reinforcements and supplies 
had been lying in ships in the river at 
some little distance, unable to join him 
because of a constant adverse wind. 
Almost as he spoke the wind suddenly 
changed to the exact reverse of its former 
direction, whereupon Joan remarked, 
‘But the wind is not as you say. Now 
are you ready to proceed upon Orleans?’ 
Aghast at this new miracle, as they chose 
to interpret it, upon the arrival of the 
reinforcements and supplies the success- 
ful attack upon Orleans was launched, 
with the soldiers willing to follow the 
white banner and its invincible bearer 
into the very jaws of death. 

“Then she insisted on crowning the 
Dauphin, a weak and vacillating person, 
in full state at Rheims Cathedral. She 
was even able to instill in him a sem- 
blance of courage that in time enabled 
him to do some creditable fighting. Her 
dream then was to take Paris; but evil 
days began to come, her fickle followers 
losing faith when every fight did not 
achieve a victory. From a supposedly 
supernatural leader they would not ac- 
cept defeat. A serious wound that she 
received finally burst the bubble of the 
miraculous, and Joan suddenly found 
herself almost without friends. 

“Her stubbornness at the trial cost her 
her life. Most patiently the Church 
authorities in the tribunal before which 
she was tried endeavored to have her say 
the things that would make it possible 
for them to save her from the stake, but 
she constantly insisted that God had 
ordered her in every act, and persistently 
stuck to it. This was heresy, punishable 
by death, as the Church taught that 
communication with God could be had 
only through its priests. In vain they 
explained it to her again and again, and 
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but that her life would be spared if she 
would recant. Like the sensible person 
she was, she eagerly reached for the 
document of recantation to sign it, but, 
its contents being read, it was revealed 
that the alternative was imprisonment 
for life. She flew into a rage, seized and 
crumpled the document, and repeated 
again all of the statements to which the 
Church objected. There was no saving 
her then. According to the law of the 
Church, a relapse into heresy was unfor- 
givable, so she was given into the hands 
of the Earl of Warwick’s soldiers, and 
burned. 

“Her idea in wearing men’s clothes 
was a sensible one; she was a soldier, and 
could not be bothered with skirts, and 
as she associated with soldiers constantly 
it was really more modest to dress as one 
of them, instead of unnecessarily drawing 
attention to the difference in sex. But 
this was one of the counts against her in 


\ 


the trial, and was interpreted by the . 


Church as wanton immodesty.” 

I asked Mr. Shaw how she could be 
canonized in view of the fact that the 
Church had condemned her to death. 

“Oh, that was all satisfactorily ar- 
ranged,” he said. _ “No detail as impor- 
tant as that would be overlooked. The 
Inquisition was carried on by a so-called 
‘secular arm’ of the Church, and in this 
case the English soldiers really burned 
her. So that lets the Church out nicely.” 

I could not repress an expression of my 
admiration for the dramatic conception 
and structure that his talk suggested to 
me, adding, more in jest than in earnest, 
that I was sure, with his marvelous skill, 
that he could have adopted precisely the 
opposite view of the whole situation and 
have made the play equally absorbing. 
The effect of this banal remark upon Mr. 
Shaw was most interesting. A look of 
mild pain and surprise came into his 
face; he evidently thought that I 
doubted his sincerity, and seemed at a 
loss for a reply, but when I protested 
laughingly that his whole conception 
seemed utterly logical and convincing to 
me he was satisfied. 

“A straightforward attempt to tell the 
truth is usually misunderstood,” he said. 
““The French people are indignant in the 
belief that I have belittled their national 
heroine. Roman Catholics protest that 
I have written ‘St. Joan’ as an attack on 
their Church. Neither was intended or 
achieved. I have merely written a play 
based upon the facts as they exist.” 

I told him I would get the book as 
soon as it appeared and read it with 
much interest. 

“Why spend your good money?” was 
his laughing reply. ‘Just tell your friends 


finally caused her to understand that, you had it all from Shaw. There’s much 


persistence in this course meant death, 


- more swank in that.” 
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How Japanese Exclusion Will Work 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


The Interpretation of a Japanese Journalist 


ITH the enforcement of the 
new Immigration Law, con- 
taining Japanese exclusion 


provisions, close at hand, the important 
questions before us are whether this law 
will prove the best way of attaining the 
purpose for which it is enacted, and 
whether it will impose upon the Japa- 
nese such hardships and injuries as 
would add fuel to the resentment it has 
already roused in Japan. 

In answering these questions we have 
as our guide experiences gathered in the 
course of forty years of the operation of 
the Chinese Exclusion Law. With the 
assistance of those experiences, we may 
with a fair degree of accuracy gauge the 
possible effect of this new law.’ 


Administration of Exclusion 


iy is frankly admitted by the immigra- 
tion authorities that Chinese exclu- 
sion entailed corruption, encouraged 
smuggling plots, and was_ generally 
fraught with pitfalls. Of the difficulty 
of its enforcement the immigration re- 
port for 1909 says: “The more rigid and 
successful the port inspections are made, 
the more persistent becomes the opera- 
tion of the smugglers; draw the lines 
tight on the land borders, and it is soon 
found: that the base of operation has 
been changed from Canada and Mexico 
to Jamaica and Cuba, and that Chinese 
are systematically landed at the seaports 
as sailors and stowaways. . . . There are 
doubtless now in this country at least as 
many Chinese not entitled to residence 
here as of the lawfully resident class, 
and they have entered in every way that 
can be imagined, from the apparently 
regular method of deceiving the officers 
to being packed in refrigerator freight 
cars or in the refrigerators of dining cars 
crossing the land boundaries, or in the 
coal bunkers, chain lockers, or forepeaks 
of vessels sailing from the Orient or the 
West Indies. A Chinaman will appar- 
ently undergo any hardship or torture, 
take any risk, or pay any sum of money 
up to $1,000 to enjoy the forbidden but 
much coveted privilege of living and 
working in the United States.” 

Nor can it be denied that Chinese ex- 
clusion has been a fertile source of offi- 
cial corruption. Mrs. Mary Roberts 


1In my article appearing in The Outlook for 
May 28 it was stated that the marriage of an 
Oriental student was regarded as termination of 
his er her qualification to remain in America as ¢ 
student. In the bill finally adopted this provision 


is omitted. 
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Coolidge, in her admirable “Chinese 
Immigration,” says: “It has long been 
currently understood in Chinatown that 
money properly placed would secure the 
admission of almost any one, if those 
interested had not already incurred the 
ill will of an official. It is always diffi- 
cult to obtain proof of bribery and ill 
treatment; but in the case of the 
Chinese it is almost impossible because 
their [Chinese] friends will suffer if they 
testify against any American official.” 

By 1917 this graft system had become 
so notorious that an official investigation 
was instituted, “with the result that in- 
dictments were had in the cases of 
twenty-four persons, former employees 
of the Immigration Service, Chinese 
‘steerers,’ fraudulent ‘fathers’ and ‘sons,’ 
five attorneys practicing before the San 
Francisco immigration office in Chinese 
cases, and several others, on charges of 
conspiracy to effect the illegal admission 
of Chinese aliens and for violation of the 
criminal code in removing and destroy- 
ing official records of the Government.” 
(Report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, 1918.) 

Will Japanese exclusion result in the 
multiplication of such evil systems and 
practices? One feels quite certain that 
such possible results would have been 
forestalled had the control of Japanese 
immigration been intrusted to the har- 
monious co-operation of the Japanese 
and American authorities, instead of ap- 
plying thereto the exclusion law so un- 
ceremoniously adopted. Now that so 
much feeling has been roused on the 
other side, it would be difficult for the 
American Government to ask with grace 
for Japan’s assistance in the enforcement 
of the law denounced by her. 


Exempt C lasses 


A NATION-WIDE anti-American agita- 
tion, including a vigorous boycott, 
was China’s reply to the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Law. This agitation was due, not 
to the exclusion of Chinese laborers, but 
to the indignities and humiliations 
heaped upon so-called exempt classes— 
merchants, travelers, students, scholars, 
and those returning from temporary ab- 
sences. If similar treatment were to be 
extended to the Japanese of similar 
classes, the result would be serious. 
Because of the hardships imposed 
upon Chinese “exempts,” Chinese stu- 


dents had by 1904 either left America or 
ceased to come to American schools, with 
the result that in 1905 10,000 Chinese 
students were in Japanese schools. It 
was students who formed the backbone 
of the anti-American boycott. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, noted American 
scholar and missionary in China, writing 
in 1906, gives an example of how the 
immigration authorities treated Chinese 
students. He says: “Two young men, 
both Christians, one rich, the other poor, 
came to the United States for education. 
They were detained in a prison-shed for 
three months. One of them, falling sick, 
was removed to a hospital; the other 
obtaining permission to visit him, they 
made their escape to Canada and thence 
back to China.” 

The immigration authorities looked 
with suspicion upon all Chinese, whether 
barred or exempt classes. They sub- 
jected to maltreatment even the Chinese 
merchants and manufacturers who at the 
invitation of the American -Government 
brought exhibitions to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Ignoring that official 
invitation, the immigration officials re- 
quired that each exhibitor should upon 
arrival at the port of entry be photo- 
graphed for identification and file a bond 
in the penal sum of $5,000, the condi- 
tions of which were that he would pro- 
ceed directly and by the shortest route 
to St. Louis, and would depart for China 
by the first steamer sailing after the 
close of the Fair. Although these rules 
were later modified upon the protest of 
the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
some exhibitors had already been 
catechised and detained in the prison- 
shed at San Francisco and had gone 
home with great indignation. 

Can you wonder why Chinese students 
and gentry and merchants joined in the 
great anti-American movement of 1904- 
5? If unwieldy and unorganized China 
could launch such a movement, could 
not Japan register her protest in a man- 
ner much more effective? Of all Orien- 
tal countries, Japan is by far the great- 
est customer of the United States. In 
1920 Japanese purchases of American 
goods amounted to $388,000,000, as 
against China’s $146,000,000. In 1922 
Japan’s imports from America totaled 
$227,000,000, as against China’s $100,- 
000,000. 

The new Immigration Law provides 
that the admission of merchants, tour- 
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ists, those in transit, and the like shall 
be for such time and under such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by regulations 
to insure their departure from the 
United States. Such conditions may in- 
clude the filing of a bond “in such sum 
and containing such conditions as may 
be by regulations prescribed.” 

In accordance with the above provis- 
ion, the Department of Labor issued on 
June 9 regulations limiting to six months 
the period of stay for those coming here 
as tourists for pleasure or on business, 
and to ten days for those in transit. 
“Those in transit” probably means, as a 
practical matter, laborers like Chinese 
who have been going in large numbers to 
the West Indies. Therefore the ten 
days’ limitation may entail no practical 
hardship. But the six months’ limitation 
for tourists and the like is sure to be a 
source of irritation. The regulations 
contain no provision for the extension of 
that period under any circumstance. 

Under such restrictions, how can a 
Japanese business firm or bank maintain 
a branch office in New York or San 
Francisco? Is it required to change its 
office staff every half-year? Nor can I 
see how a Japanese newspaper can sta- 
tion its representative in America. Even 
for temporary visitors for pleasure or on 
business six months seems all too short. 
The restriction. applies to all nationals, 
but non-Oriental business men or news- 
paper correspondents need not come as 
non-immigrant temporary visitors, but 
may come as quota immigrants to stay 
here indefinitely. The restriction will 
have the effect of singling out Orientals 
for discrimination. 
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In the execution of the Immigration 
Law and of the regulations commission- 
ers and inspectors will have much discre- 
tionary power. If such authority proves 
to be as arbitrary as that enjoyed by the 
officials in charge of Chinese exclusion, 
we cannot for many years to come look 
for the amelioration of the ill feeling 
caused in Japan by this legislation. 
Even if regulations were well conceived, 
much would depend upon the character 
of individual officials in charge of exclu- 
sion. In the administration of Chinese 
exclusion officials certainly failed to do 
their best. Said Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Coolidge in 1909: 

“The bulk of the work has been done 
by inspectors and interpreters at salaries 
ranging [in those days] from twelve to 
eighteen hundred a year. Such men as 
these have been detailed to receive, not 
only Chinese laborers, but officials, schol- 
ars, and cultivated travelers. It could 
scarcely be expected that their manners 
would be equal to the social require- 
ments of one of the politest nations in 
the world, but it appears that they have 
even omitted the ordinary American 
courtesies and hospitality.” 


Diplomatic Readjustment 


HE President’s signature of the Im- 

migration Bill with the exclusion 
clauses does not necessarily mean that 
all avenues for readjustment with Japan 
through diplomatic channels have been 
closed. Evidently Japan still looks to 
America for the reversal of the policy 
which has been so bitterly resented by 
her people. Her Government and her 
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leaders have been exercising their influ- 
ence to the utmost to restrain the 
masses, only in the hope that something 
may yet be done to remedy the situa- 
tion. Should their hope prove hopeless, 
the reaction would be serious. 

What, then, could or should be done? 
In the opinion of Japanese leaders, there 
is only one course, namely, the conclu- 
sion of a treaty embodying practically 
all of the exclusion provisions of the new 
Immigration Law, but at the same time 
guaranteeing to the Japanese already 
resident here the enjoyment of ordinary 
civil rights such as are guaranteed to 
other nationals. Japan would not accept 
any exclusion treaty unless it were ac- 
companied with such guarantee of civil 
rights, because exclusion by treaty 
means, in her judgment, a great moral 
sacrifice in that it implies explicit admis- 
sion by her of all the arguments and 
theories of the exclusionist, which no 
proud, self-respecting nation would ‘do. 
But if exclusion by treaty were accom- 
panied with the above-mentioned guar- 
antee Japan might endure the sacrifice. 
Unless some such readjustment is done, 
Japan believes that exclusion alone will 
not solve the Japanese question, but that 
the question would remain .a source of 
irritation. Japan is not, yet in a mood 
to act in the spirit of “‘an eye for an eye” 
in reply to the exclusion law. Her mind 
is still open, and her intentions are still 
good and peaceable. Yet she is true to 
her national tradition, and holds her 
honor even above her material interests. 
Rightly or mistakenly, she believes that 
a world without the sense of honor is a 
degraded world. 


Japan’s Own Immigration Problem 


By CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Professor of Government at New York University 


LTHOUGH our modern life 
brings nations closer together, 
this very facilitation of world- 

wide intercourse has a price. It brings 
“the foreigner” in the mass upon nations. 

Thus to-day the alien has come to 
play a new role in world relations. From 
this standpoint, it makes little difference 
whether he be in the Old World or the 
New World, of the East or of the West. 
As a quantitative proposition, he consti- 
tutes a problem for statesmen. It is a 
by-product of the industrial revolution— 
cheap transportation. International law 
and diplomacy are obliged to take cog- 
nizance of this transformation of world 
communications, with its rapid and large- 


scale shifts of humanity. So, although 
the physical machinery of international 
life has brought nations close together, 
the age-long hostility to the stranger 
within a country’s borders remains 
hardly changed wherever economic mar- 
gins begin to enter into the question. 
Peoples still think in terms of the 
Cockney dictum: “ ’Ere’s a foreigner— 
let’s “eave a brick at ’im!” To the 
modern state, still responsive to this sort 
of thing, legislation presents the conve- 
nient brick. Treaties are especially 
drawn to guard against just this sort of 
discrimination, particularly to see to it 
that no different treatment is given 
aliens of varying national origin regard- 


ing entrance or enterprise in some prom- 
ised land. Admittedly a state exercises 
jurisdiction over all foreigners within'its 
boundaries, barring certain exempted 
official servants, under normal condi- 
tions. The “right” of alien entry, how- 
ever, is another thing. Generally speak- 
ing, a member of the family of nations 
is not obliged to admit all foreigners who 
may come for lawful purposes. The 
tangle of treaty rights and customary 
usage in these international relationships 
makes it difficult to draw the line:as to 
the exclusion or restriction of particular 
classes of aliens in race or national 
terms. a 
Here the more democratic state finds 
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itself at "a maximum disadvantage. In 
facing these problems, its very ballots 
may be used against its national inter- 
ests while popular opinion may take the 
wrong way to achieve the right thing. 
The less responsive government has the 
means to secure the same end without 
cumbersome legislative action opening 
up diplomatic controversy. Japan be- 
comes, under existing conditions, an 
interesting case in point. 

The Mikado’s Land has had to face 
two angles of the alien problem. In the 
first place, economic conditions in Japan 
—heavy population and limited re- 
sources—laid the basis for an elaborate 
scheme of discrimination against aliens 
as a whole. On the other hand, the 
proximity of teeming Asia, with the su- 
perior competitive standards of the Chi- 
nese before Japan, forced on Japanese 
statesmen a policy of discrimination to 
deal with this particular alien problem 
through special administrative measures. 

Thus foreigners in the mass are sub- 
jected to laws generally restricting their 
activities. Individual land-ownership is 
forbidden, the remedial legislation com- 
prising the Law of Alien Land Tenure of 
April, 1910, being promulgated, but the 
date of enforcement being long deliber- 
ately delayed. Occupations are hedged 
about—agricuiture, fishing, mining, and 
certain business enterprises being closed 
to aliens; the chapter of restrictions, in 
short, materially affecting the possible 
expansion of foreign interests as a whole. 

Fortunately for Japan, the handling 
of the Chinese problem has been facili- 
tated by international conditions. It is 
of recent origin, up until the 1900’s the 
comparative economic levels of the two 
countries not differing enough to attract 
continental immigration into the Mika- 
do’s Land. But to-day Japan has gone 
far along the road of industrialization, 
with the standard of living increasing 
especially rapidly since the Great War. 
There is now a strong attraction for 
alien labor, Chinese competition, based 
upon a lower standard of living, becom- 
ing a problem. 

Exclusion of such alien labor, there- 
fore, has confronted Japan. It has been 
possible to use indirect measures because 
of the fact that China has lagged behind 
Japan in the matter of international 
status. Up until the close of the nine- 
teenth century Japan was subjected to 
the same limitations on her sovereignty 
that still characterize the position of 
China to-day—notably, consular juris- 
diction over foreigners, the setting apart 
of “settlements” for foreign residence, 
and treaty ports for trade. When the 
Mikado’s Land succeeded in abolishing 
exterritoriality in 1899 special legisla- 
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tion was necessary. Imperial Ordinance 
No. 352 of July 28, 1899, provided that 
aliens who do not enjoy by treaty or 
custom freedom of resirdence and trade 
excepting under the old conditions of 
exterritoriality might conduct their ac- 
tivities outside the former settlements. 
The essential limitation, however, was 
that “such aliens of the laboring class 
may not reside, remove, or carry on 
business outside such former settlements 
or mixed residence districts except by 
special permission of the administrative 
authorities.” These are the prefectual, 
not the central, government. 

Herein lies Japan’s control over her 
alien labor problem. It is under the 
provisions of this measure that Chinese 
workers have been deported from the 
Mikado’s Land or denied general entry. 
Koreans, of course, are no _ longer 
affected by this ordinance by reason of 
the annexation of the peninsula in 1910 
and Japan’s policy of legal assimilation. 

From the international standpoint, 
nevertheless, Japan’s virtual exclusion of 
Chinese labor rests upon precarious 
grounds. Not only is it doomed the 
moment China completes her moderniza- 
tion. In effect a practical discrimina- 
tion against Chinese labor, without any 
diplomatic basis, it is already a subject 
of irritation between the two countries. 
The ability of the Chinese to underlive 
their neighbors comes out clearly in the 
economic battle-ground of Manchuria, 
where both peoples are engaged in active 
colonization. The Japanese not only 
find it hard to penetrate this Alsace- 
Lorraine of China, with all their political 
advantages, excepting in commercial 
and industrial lines; it is to-day actually 
possible only by a lowering of their 
standard of living. A comparison of 
daily wages in Manchuria and Japan 
shows Japanese emigrants getting from a 
third to a half less pay owing to the 
presence of Chinese labor. 

Little wonder that the question of 
“the alien” has become a world-wide 
problem in this post-war era. Economi- 
cally part of a great international eco- 
nomic adjustment between nations and 
races, in its political aspects it is one of 
the outstanding diplomatic factors of our 
times. This has been evidenced clearly 
in direct clashes of interest between the 
United States and the Mikado’s Land, 
between the Japanese and the Chinese. 
It has also appeared on a vaster scale in 
meetings like the international conference 
on emigration just concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. This 
is a world problem, as was remarked in 
the resolutions of the first such meeting 
in 1921, “of immediate interest to many 
nations and to the peace of the world.” 
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Towards Parnassus 


Reviews by DAVID MORTON 


from the press in these times, it is 
only occasionally that a book ap- 
pears with the mark of distinct and con- 
vincing individuality of thought, feeling, 
and expression. Such a volume is this 
second collection—“The Lowery Road” ’ 
—of L. A. G. Strong’s, whose “Dublin 
Days” provoked wide attention in Amer- 
ica a short time ago. The title, it is ex- 
plained, refers to a back road on the 
fringe of Dartmoor, in the county of 
Devon, and some of the poems, indeed, 
are rich in colloquial character. The 
collection as a whole, however, has no 
necessary reference to locale. 
The poet who sets out equipped with 
a penetrative wit, a gift for epigram- 
matic thought and feeling, and instinc- 
tive election of the instant and inevitable 
symbol will contribute a degree of swift 
and sharp revelation. What he is not so 
apt to contribute is warmth of feeling 
and a width of comprehension concern- 
ing life. And here we have both the 
capabilities and the limitations of Mr. 
Strong’s work. It is, primarily, a book 
of cryptic wit and hard-won wisdom, 
packed in compressed particles. It has 
beauty, not loveliness, either of thought 
or language—the beauty of glittering 
edges, sharp points, and acute angles. It 
speaks to the intellect and to the intel- 
lectual imagination, as in 


T the full flood of poetry issuing 


FRAGMENT 

Here where the lake and quiet hills 
Seem very characters of peace, 
You would say all earth’s old cruelties, 
All blind and beastly things must 

cease. 
Yet here befell what through the years 
Can cast a chill across my joy. 
Beside that white stone in the hedge 
A stallion killed a boy. 


This sardonic note is present in many 
of the poems and adds astringency to the 
other qualities of contraction that char- 
acterize the work. It is a competent 
book, and an uncompromising one—the 
sort of poetry that lasts tenaciously, a 
hard deposit in the matrix. 

A similar spareness of language, but 
attended by a warmer and more expan- 
sive imagination, is to be found in “Atlas 
and Beyond,”* by Elizabeth J. Coats- 
worth. Vivid picturization and intense 


‘The Lowery Road. 





By L. A. G. Strong. 


Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.75. 
2Atlas and Beyond. By Elizabeth J. 
Coatsworth. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $2. 
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realization of mood mark many of the 
poems in this book by a traveler in old 
lands. The loci cf the poems are in the 
East, in Spain, and in Italy. Such col- 
lections are under suspicion of being 
poems artificially—and more or less 
laboriously— initiated; not, at least, in- 
evitable. This volume is not entirely 
free of that suspicion. There are one or 
two poems which, clearly, are “copy” 
merely. But the majority are the prod- 
uct of a sensitive and alert mind’s reac- 
tion to places saturated with significance 
for the poetic imagination. On the 
whole, there are penetrative vision and 
feeling, lively imagery, and a revealing 
use of color and sound. The book is 
pleasant reading and is pleasantly illus- 
trated with woodcuts by Harry Cimino. 

To sustain the spiritual and esthetic 
elements at poetic intensity through a 
narrative of considerable length is a dis- 
tinct achievement, and this May Sinclair 
has done in “The Dark Night,” * aynovel 
in unrhymed verse. The story is the old 
triangle, with a variation and a compli- 
cation, but where the interest and the 
poetry inhere is in the delicate and re- 
vealing delineation of the moods and the 
emotions in which the action transpires. 
It is a dark story, fraught with tragic 
unhappiness for the helpless persons in- 
volved, yet there is light upon the poem, 
the light of a fine intensity of feeling in 
which the theme is conceived. In form 
the poem is in thirty-three sections, each 
a lyrical and emotional unity; the meter 
is irregular and the manner simple and 
direct. Yet a fine lyricism is sustained 
throughout. 

A reader of “Black Babylon,”* by 
Dorothy Dow, a Western poet who offers 
here her first book, will be rewarded by 
two or three spirited pieces, gay as a 
feather, and three or four richly musical 
ones. The title poem, with its Lindsay- 
like meter and rhyme, succeeds in vivid 
pictures of underworld life, but is a thing 
apart from the author’s temper and 
mood as revealed in the rest of the book. 
In these others sensuous imagery glows 
occasionally with a somber light, as in 


TRANSITION 


Ours is a dark charm, cherished in the 
dark; 
Black roses, mine, and black the buds 
you bear.... 
3’The Dark Night. By May Sinclair. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


*Black Babylon. By Dorothy Dow. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $1.75. 


And wild ways have we gone, both 
you and I, 
To find them there. 


Black buds and scentless! Yet awhile 
I come, 

Holding dark beauty in excited hands, 

That have torn shadows down... and 
made a path 


Into strange lands. 


Ours is a dark charm, cherished in the 
dark. 

And bitter roses these, whose scent is 
gone. 

Bitter, and sweet... 
our hours 

That hurry on. 


and bitter-sweet 


This, perhaps, is the most genuine 
poem in the collection. For the most 
part, the verses are competently made, 
but the feeling is not convincing. 

What we get from this Scottish child 
poet, Helen Douglas Adam, aged twelve, 
is something quite different from the 
work of our own Hilda Conkling—and 
something less valuable in itself, perhaps, 
though equally remarkable as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. In “The Elfin 
Pedlar and Tales Told by a Pixy 
Pool,” * by Helen Adam, there is not the 
naiveté of the child, for which we value 
the unspoiled mind, but lively fancy, ex- 
pressing itself through a speech that re- 
flects familiarity with literary forms and 
usages. It is the charm of Hilda Conk- 
ling’s poetry that the poetic perception 
is there, minus any trace of familiarity 
with things literary. There is this differ- 
ence also, that Hilda Conkling possesses 
to a remarkable degree authentic and 
revelatory imagination, while Helen 
Adam’s gift is one of inventive fancy. 
The poems in this book are highly fan- 
ciful, are amazingly well made, and bear 
the mark throughout of a competent and 
responsible literary mind. We are told 
in the preface that she is a reader and 
that she comes of literary stock. Once 
admit the theory of inherited aptitude, 
and place beside it an instinctive sense 
of forrn, a sensitive, inventive mind, and 
habits of reading, and we are on the way 
to understanding the production of such 
poems as these. 

The latter-day practice of preparing 
school editions of contemporary poetry, 
which has won its way in deliberate and 
responsible opinion, is one that will be 
welcomed by all who wish that young 
readers might realize that literature is a 
living thing, inseparably joined with 
life. This makes welcome such under- 





5The Elfin Pedlar and Tales Told by a 
Pixy Pool. By Helen Douglas Adam, G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons New York. $2.50. 
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takings as the Modern Reader’s Series, 
which now offers a school edition of 
John C. Neihardt’s “The Song of Three 
Friends”* and “The Song of Hugh 


“éThe Song of Three Friends and The 
Song of Hugh Glass. By John G. Neihardt. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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Glass” in a single volume. The volume 
carries an Introduction by Mr. Neihardt 
and explanatory notes by the editor, 
Julius T. House, of the State Normal 
School, in Nebraska, where Mr. Nei- 
hardt wears the wreath of Poet Laureate. 


The New Books 


FICTION 


DEFEAT. By Geoffrey Moss. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $2. 


Geoffrey Moss is an Englishman with 
the war title of major who is sorry for 
after-war Germany. In these tales he 
expresses his sympathy, without fear or 
undue sentimentalism. They present 
certain hapless victims of the German 
debacle: Léttchen of the Nacht Lokal, 
a simple and lovable little shop-clerk 
who is hopelessly done for by the treach- 
erous mark; old Hessler, the electrician, 
invaluable servant, despised by his 
French employers; the unemployed pro- 
fessor and the indomitable lovers in 
“Isn’t Life Wonderful?”—and the simple 
and noble gentleman, Graf Koekritz, a 
soldier lucky enough to have got a job 
as officer of the Green Police, and des- 
tined to be sacrificed to the strategy of 
the occupying French. The effect of the 
book is one of unforced sympathy, and 
of a “literary” skill above the current 
plane of universal cleverness and “pep” 
and “punch.” There is emotion here 
without emotionalism, and the hand of 
an artist. 


WHITE STACKS: A Village Comedy. By William 

a Houghton Mifflin Company,’ Boston. 

If the comedy of “White Stacks” has 
a recognizable flavor, or aura, of the land 
of Jane Austen, J. E. Buckrose, and E. F. 
Benson, this is hardly to its disadvan- 
tage. An interesting personality loses 
nothing from its family likeness. Will- 
iam Hewlett is an engaging member of 
the tribe. This appears to be his sixth 
novel, and now first he dawns on us over- 
seas—a familiar marvel with English 
novelists. Britannia seems to keep an 
unlimited number of clever fellows up her 
capacious sleeve, and only now and then 
lets one fall within our boundaries. 
“White Stacks” is a jolly story about a 
nice young poet and a charming rascal 
of the same age, and the idyllic and 
comfortable, if commonplace, village of 
Maplehurst. The poet, Victor Stanni- 
forth, has “discovered and adopted” 
Maplehurst “as an ideal seclusion 
wherein to tame his muse;” not far 
from London, but unspoiled; full of nice 
people for whom Victor, affectionate 
youth, quickly comes to feel a sort of 
half-proprietary fondness. Retired army 
men, Anglo-Indians, spinsters, local busy- 


bodies, curates, comic tradesmen—these 
stock types in village comedy—are all 
present. But the soul of the village life 
is in the Farrington family. 

To this harmless unexacting society 
Victor rashly introduces an old school 
acquaintance, the gay deceiver Bellamy, 
who contrives to play the part of unprin- 
cipled adventurer pretty thoroughly and 
to squeak through at last with unblem- 
ished reputation and even a sort of glory 
—except in the permanently disillusioned 
Victor’s eyes. A light-hearted and light- 
handed yarn, with more reality of human 
nature in it than we find in many a glow- 
ering document of the minor realism. 


THERE IS A TIDE. By J. C. Snaith. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. §$2. 


There should be an open season for 
the shooting of English novelists who try 
to make Americans talk American slang 
—always excepting P. G. Wodehouse, 
who must be granted liberty to write any 
kind of slang whatever. Mr. Snaith is a 
terrible culprit; his Mame girl from 
Cowbarn, Iowa, although she knew 
enough to sell syndicate correspondence 
from England to big American papers, 
can’t speak ten words without slang. 
And such slang—some recent, some an- 
cient, some used rightly, more used 
queerly! 

The story is none too good at the best, 
but the excess of supposed Yankee dic- 
tion spoils what fun there is. It is meant 
to be amusing even as Mr. Snaith’s “Ara- 
minta” was, but it falls down flat every 
time, as Mame would say. And what a 
descent from Mr. Snaith’s “Broke of 


4 


Covenden”’! 


BIOGRAPHY 
AUGUSTUS BALDWIN LONGSTREET: A STUDY 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE IN 
THE SOUTH. By John Donald Wade. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $4. 


It is impossible to help feeling that 
Mr. Wade has been indulging in mild 
sarcasm concerning the literary aspira- 
tions and achievements of the South of 
an earlier day. Judge Longstreet ap- 
pears to have been an amiable and intel- 
ligent individual, who after his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1813 studied law in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, but soon re- 
turned to his home in Augusta, Georgia, 
to practice his profession. He became a 
judge, a clergyman, and a college presi- 
dent, and during his career he preserved, 
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to judge by his writings, a degree of 
simplicity and naiveté that is almost in- 
comprehensible. His best work seems to 
have been his “Georgia Scenes,” a series 
of newspaper sketches, though the de- 
scription of them shows them to have 
been crude in the extreme. These arti- 
cles may have been valuable in 1835, but 
seem childish now. Judge Longstreet 
was more or less disturbed by the back- 
wardness of the South as regards litera- 
ture. Some unthinking critics had ac- 
counted for it by saying that the South 
was shackled by slavery, but a repre- 
sentative Southerner had declared that 
the very existence of Negro slavery was 
an influence in behalf of literature, as it 
made for a leisured upper class. There 
is a description of a magazine started 
just after the Civil War in Charleston to 
which Judge Longstreet was a contribu- 
tor, filled with such articles as “The 
Morality of Round Dancing,” “The 
Status and Prospect of the Negro,” and 
various hortatery poems, with such titles 
as “Keep Heart, Brave Southrons.” The 
editors of this magazine complain bit- 
terly because the Northern periodicals 
are continually publishing the works of 
British writers, “And why?” they ask. 

“Are English writers superior to our 
own? For our own sake, we return an 
emphatic no.” 

Judge Longstreet’s writings may have 
the value of giving a picture of the time 
and place where they were written, but 
such examples as are quoted lead one to 
suspect sarcasm on the part of Mr. Wade. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


UNCONQUERED ABYSSINIA AS IT IS TODAY. 
By C. F. Rey. The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
* pany, Philadelphia. $5. 


Here is an illuminating account of a 
comparatively little visited country and 
of its benighted inhabitants. To Euro- 
peans it is known as Abyssinia, but to 
the natives as Ethiopia. It is a land of 
great’ contrasts, where the ancient and 
modern are blended in curious confusion. 
Its population is unknown, being esti- 
mated by the author as nine or ten mil- 
lions; and these differ greatly in race and 
customs. With seventy separate lan- 
guages and two hundred dialects, educa- 
tion has hardly attempted to cope; and 
there are virtually no educational facili- 
ties. : The natives are opposed to allow- 
ing their children to attend school, but it 
is suggested that this might in part be 
overcome by paying them to allow it. 
Almost no one can read or write, and few 
know their own age. 

It is a priest-ridden country, with over 
a fourth of the male population, in the 
name of religion, doing nothing but live 
on the toil of the remainder. The people 
live in great squalor and are subject to 
every disease. They eagerly devour the 


most revolting portions of raw meat. 
Their filthy clothing is of the most primi- 
tive sort, but they are heavily decorated 
with brass and copper ornaments. We 
are told that buttering the head is both a 
general and a most useful practice. One 
of the interesting customs is to chain to- 
gether the debtor and creditor, or the 
accused and the accuser; which some- 
times results in rather complicated situa- 
tions! [or sixteen hundred years the 
inhabitants have been nominally Chris- 
tian, so that they are monogamists; but 
only one wife at a time is offset by many 
in succession. Girl babies are unappre- 
ciated and are frequently left in the for- 
est for the hyenas. 

An unsuccessful railway wanders in- 
land from the coast for 500 miles to 
Addis Ababa, the leading town, where 
any foreigner will find much that is new 
to him; but we should advise him first 
to consult this readable volume. Ap- 
parently the only hope for the country is 
in interesting competent foreigners to 
work with the Abyssinian Government 
for the gradual improvement of condi- 
tions. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
REBELLION IN LABOR UNIONS. By Sylvia 

_ Ph.D. Boni & Liveright, New York. 

We have here elaborate and docu- 
mented studies of several recent insur- 
gent movements within labor unions, 
followed by “conclusions” as to their 
significance. They will not appeal to the 
general reader, but should be useful to 
persons engaged in technical study of 
industrial problems. The style is not 
engaging; the “conclusions” are rather 
indefinite. 
ANGKOR: RUINS IN CAMBODIA. By P. Jean- 


nerat de Beerski. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $5. 


Little by little we are receding from 
the egotistically mistaken view of our 
own as the civilization. Crete, Egypt, 
and old Sumeria have long ago been 
brought within our field of vision. Of 
still more revolutionary importance has 
been the growing realization of what the 
Mayas once achieved on our own side of 
the ocean. Now comes Mr. Jeannerat de 
Beerski to draw our startled attention to 
another of these lost civilizations—that 
of the Khmers in southeastern Asia, now 
the French colony of Cambodia, which 
in many respects resembles that of the 
Maya Indians. It is startling, indeed, to 
think that when London was nothing 
but an insignificant village the capital of 
the Khmers, Angkor-Thom, was a city 
with a million inhabitants and a refine- 
ment of culture fully equaling anything 
found within Europe at that day. For 
centuries the rulers of Cambodia were 
famed throughout Asia for their wealth 
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and their power. The palaces and tem- 
ples reared by them compared with any- 
thing of the kind found anywhere. And 
now of all that glory remains nothing but 
a lot of ruins—marvelously impressive 
even in their decay—-and a beautifully 
wrought sword kept as a relic of the 
greater past in the present capital of the 
province. Mr. de Beerski is a little too 
given to rhapsodical description, but his 
book is well worth reading in spite of it. 
SCIENCE 
DAEDALUS; OR, SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. 


By J. B. S. Haldane. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1. 


Whoever reads this little essay will 
probably Jie awake nights either regret- 
ting the world’s future if he is a scientific 
conservative, or wishing he had been 
born a century later if, like its author, 
he is a scientific heretic. Biology, it is 
thought by many to-day, is to share with 
the new science of the atom in bringing 
about the greatest advances humanity is 
to make in the next century. We are 
just learning through biological research 
what can be done to control life, a proc- 
ess which has always gone on fortui- 
tously but which will, according to the 
prophetic author, soon begin to go dn 
only as man’s intellect directs it. No 
beliefs, no values, no institutions, are 
safe, he writes. Racial control, ecto- 
genesis, and other methods are to make 
this an altogether better world to live jn 
before the present century is through+- 
unless we get into “the next great war.” 
Even this would not ruin humanity, but 
would set us back a mere thousand years 
—a short time, after all. 

Some people will be startled by the 
predictions contained in this book, but:it 
will set all minds thinking. In a senbe 
it is of a piece with some of the recent 
predictions of Mr. Wells. In sum, says 
the author, who is a Reader in Bio-cheth- 
istry at Cambridge University, “science 
still has a good deal up her sleeve, 
and that of a sufficiently startling char- 
acter. Scientific knowledge is going ” 
revolutionize human life.” 


Books Received 


POETRY 
AD SOMNUM. By Edward Viets. 
Company, Boston. $1. 
DOCTOR BEN OF BUTLER HILL. By Frank 
Prentice Rand. The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. $2. 
MASTER KNOT (THE). By Henry H. Chamber: 
lin. The Cornhill Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. 2.50. 


a 
The Four Seps 
‘ 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
BUILDERS (THE). By Joseph Fort Newton. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York? 
RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chaffel 
Hill, N. ©. $1.50. 


. DRAMA 


PHRYNE. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. 
rance & Co., Philadelphia. $1.75. 
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Reinvest 


your July funds in 


/ BONDS 


Safety of principal must be the first 
Safe consideration of every investor whose 
aim is the sure accumulation of wealth. 
During 59 years—since 1865, not one investor has 
ever lost a dollar through first mortgage invest- 
ments recommended by the South’s Oldest Mortgage 
Investment House. Adair Protected Bonds are safe. 
Stable against loss from investments 
in fluctuating securities soon 
becomes annoying and even the most experienced 
irivestors cannot foretell the market trend. Adair 
Protected Bonds are trouble-free and worry-free. 
Being absolutely stable, you can buy Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds and forget them (except to clip the 
coupons) secure in the knowledge that they are 
always worth what you paid for them. 
bility of an investment 


Profitable is established, the next 


question isthe return. To accept a lower return 
when a higher return with equal safety may be had, 
is simply to lose money. Adair Protected Bonds 
offer the attractive interest rate of 7%, which is the 
normal rate in the South. 7% compound interest 
will practically double your money every ten years. 
Adair Protected Bonds are Safe, Stable, and 
Profitable. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
“How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” our 
free booklet, is well worth a careful reading. It will 
enable you to select 7% investments of proven 
safety. We will gladly place a copy in your hands. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 

Dept. Y-3, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
booklet “* How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 





Constant watching to guard 


After the safety and sta- 
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“How To Select Safe Bonds” 


—also Investment Record 


Every investor should have these books. “How to 
Select Safe Bonds’’ shows you how to judge an in- 
vestment and how to secure the investment best 
suited to your needs. The Investment Record makes 
keeping track of your investment, incomeand taxes 
remarkably easy. These two books will be sent abso- 
lutely FREE toevery investor requesting them. A 
postcard will bring your copies. 

GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept.66 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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posed never to be good in a Presidential 
year; the country marks time until it is 
known who is to be elected and until the 
President’s views on legislation affecting 
industry can be learned. The country 
also wants to know if the new President 
is a leader, for, even though his own 
views may be sound and his recommen- 
dations constructive, the lawmaking 
bodies of the land can nullify his good 
intentions unless he commands the fol- 
lowing necessary to enact them into law. 
Business right now, therefore, is watch- 
ing the results of the party conventions; 
it wants to look the candidates over 
carefully before it commits itself to any 
programme calling for much activity. 
Business is pretty conservative. 

Summer-time is with us again, and 
business is always quieter then than at 
other times of the year. In Presidential 
years it is quieter than usual. Also the 
passage of the Bonus Bill has unques- 
tionably hurt business, for inevitably the 
money needed to pay the “adjusted com- 
pensation” must come out of the earn- 
ings of business, postponing the hoped- 
for reduction in taxes and consequent 
lightening of the load which industry 
has had to carry. The Tax Bill recently 
enacted into law helped individual tax- 
payers, but in the distribution of its 
benefits business was ignored. 

Security prices reflect the condition of 
business. This is especially true of stock 
prices, for it is the earnings statement of 
the issuing corporation which largely 
determines the value of its stock. A 
shareholder, as the name implies, is en- 
titled to a share in the corporation’s 
earnings, but before any distribution of 
earnings can be made there must be 
some earnings to distribute. If business 
is poor, earnings are going to be poor 
also. With conditions in the business 
world as they are to-day, therefore, it is 
only natural that there should be com- 
paratively small demand for stocks. 

Money is cheap. The day this article 
is being written the newspapers an- 
nounce call money at 2 per cent, “the 
lowest price since the war.” When busi- 
ness is booming, the various industries 
need money for their pay-rolls, for sup- 
plies of raw materials, and large sums 
are tied up in inventories. When the 
demand for money is brisk, the supply 
naturally is diminished, and rates go up. 
When the opposite situation obtains, 
conditions are reversed and, money being 
plentiful, it may be had at low rates of 
interest. A corollary of this proposition 
is that the money formerly employed in 
business is released for other purposes, 
and one of these purposes is investment. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
largest part of the money is being in- 
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Why Does One Bond 
Pay 7% and 9 
Another Only 6% 6 


OMETIMES a higher 
interest rate means 
lessened safety. Some- 
times it means a narrow- 
er market. But again it 
may mean that because 
of unusual demand for 
capital in a given locality 
borrowers pay a higher 
rate with the same secur- 
ity. How this applies to 
Caldwell 7% First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by 
Southern properties, and 
why they are superior in- 
vestments is told in the 
interesting book “What 
Determines the Interest 
Rate?” sent to any invest- 
Or On request. 


7 % First Mortgage 

Bonds offered 
by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody defin- 
itely superior fea- 
tures of safety made 
possible by the 
normally strong de- 
ee Se nd mand for money to 
specialists in finance the steady 

igh Grade 7% growth of prosper- 


First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell «& Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal Corporation and 
Mortgage Bonds 


1405 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Please send me complimentary co, 
“What Determines the Interest Rare: vf 
and Current Offerings 








ADDRESS 
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vested in bonds, and not in stocks. The 
reason for this is supplied, of course, by 
the inherent characteristics of bonds and 
stocks themselves. 

As mentioned above, a share of stock 
merely entitles the owner to his propor- 
tionate percentage of whatever earnings 
are available for dividend disburse- 
ments. Bonds, of course, are a fixed 
obligation, and not only their face value 
must be repaid upon maturity, but inter- 
est payments must be met every six 
months, or whenever it is provided they 
shall be due. The security for stock is 
earnings, but the security for bonds is 
property, carefully described and defi- 
nitely pledged for the payment of inter- 
est and principal. In other words, bonds 
are safer investments than stocks. In- 
vestors, being loth to take chances, are 
buying bonds with their money. 

One reason for the present slackness 
of business is the unwillingness, or in- 
ability, of the farmers to pay the high 
prices being demanded of them; they 
themselves are not receiving what they 
consider fair prices for their own prod- 
ucts, and, as their business is in a state 
of depression, they must practice the 
strictest economy. And business cannot 
really thrive unless our large rural popu- 
lation has money to spend and is willing 
to spend it. 

Farming is not the only business 
which has encountered difficulties, how- 
ever. The woolen mills are not running 
at anything like capacity; the cotton- 
goods business is having its troubles, 
with raw cotton supplies low, prices 
correspondingly high, and dealers un- 
willing to buy until they know something 
about the new crop; there Have been 
droughts in some parts of the country, 
in other sections the weather has been 
wet and cold, and weather conditions un- 
doubtedly affect business; the coal mines 
are operating at about fifty per cent of 
capacity. A considerable amount of un- 
employment has naturally resulted from 
these conditions, meaning smaller in- 
comes for many people and less money 
for them to spend. This in itself is a 
further depressant for business. 

It may be that some of the trouble is 
psychological, but the fact remains that 
many enterprises were caught with large 
stocks of goods on hand when the sud- 
den crash of prices came in 1920 and 
1921, and they are not running any more 
risks now than they can help. They are 
playing safe, buying only enough mate- 
rials to enable them to supply current 
demands, and doing their best to dispose 
of whatever stocks of goods they have 
on hand. All of which means, of course, 
that the time is coming when these sup- 
plies must be replenished, and that when 















Invest with Safety 
in the Capital City 


APITAL CITY of the Greatest Nation in the World. 
Meeting place of the country’s foremost men and leading 
minds. The dynamo which generates national power. Seat 

of the Federal Government, the biggest business in America. 


Washington, primarily the Nation's Capital, is an international 
metropolis—different from any other city in America. Diplo 
mats from the Old World lend a touch of European color. Envoys 
from the Far East add a tone of the Orient. From practically 
every civilized nation on the globe come ambassadors, ministers 
plenipotentiary, high dignitaries with attaches and aides; envoys, 
diplomats, past masters in affairs of state. 


“World hope,” said the late President Harding, “is centered in 
this Capital City.” 


The stability of Washington, now the home of half a million 
people, and growing steadily with the growth of the Nation, 
makes it a unique investment center, especially in the field of real 
estate first‘ mortgage bonds; for the strength and permanence of 
the city are reflected in its real estate values. 


You can invest your savings at 62% or more in First Mortgage 
Bonds that are strongly secured by improved, income-producing 
property in the Nation’s Capital. You have the further advan- 
tage of dealing with a house which has a first mortgage record of 
no loss to any investor in 51 years. 


Send today for a free copy of our booklet, “Half a Century of 
Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.” It will tell you how 
conveniently you can invest by mail in our $100, $500, $1,000 and 
$5,000 First Mortgage Bonds, and also how you can get 6% or 
more on your monthly savings. Mail the coupon NOW. 





No Loss to Any Investor in 51 Years. 


(The F.H.SMITH COMPANY 


CYounded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING - 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 












Tue F. H. Smirx Company, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Half a 



























Century of Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.” 
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IME is necessary for the creation 

of tradition. In this institution 
the practices, precepts and experi- 
ences of sixty years form the tradition 
which inspires the conduct of its 
staff. There has been no crystalli- 
zation of experiences to hamper 
progress but rather the building of 
a background which gives guidance 
and freedom in meeting new sit- 


uations. 


Tradition calls the Continental and 
Commercial Banks to constructive 
service to business, to the upbuild- 
ing and protection of the forces of 
production and trade. It permeates 
the organization, gives vigor to the 
personality, influences the policy 
and fires the spirit—all to contrib- 
ute to the extra measure of banking 


service normal to the inéstitution. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


MORE 


500 MILLIONS 


f af [RADITION 


THAN 
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business does revive it may come back 
with a bang, forcing prices rapidly up, 
and possibly causing about as much dis- 
turbance as a sudden decline. 

The result is therefore that right now 
few people are in a mood to take 
chances. Investors are playing it safe 
and buying bonds instead of stocks. 
Whenever the outlook is doubtful, the 
desire for speculation is considerably 
curbed, and even the most reckless gam- 
bler proceeds carefully when he is unable 
to hazard even a good guess about the 
immediate future. Liberty Bonds, the 
safest of them all, are making new high 
records because of this condition of 
things, and all first-grade issues are in 
brisk demand. Bonds have been going 
up and stocks going down. It’s the law 
of supply and demand in operation; in- 
vestors are selling stocks and buying 
bonds, and prices are reflecting this cir- 
cumstance. There is a lesson involved, 
of course. In times of depression and 
uncertainty it is the best investment 
which “stands up” and which weathers 
the storm, so that if investors wish to 
protect themselves against the worry and 
anxiety of falling prices they can do so 
to best advantage by never purchasing 
any but the safest and highest grade 
investments. 


In Answer to a 
Letter 


6 bw following letter was recently re- 
ceived by the Financial Depart- 
ment. The author, as his letter indi- 
cates, is a minister, and, our guess is, a 
good one. 

I am a person of limited means, liv- 
ing upon a salary, and seeking to 
invest a part of my earnings wisely. 
With the above information can you 
answer the following: 

Blank Company offer real estate 
bonds paying as high a rate of interest 
as 8 per cent. Are these safe? Why 
can this company pay so high a rate 
of interest when Void & Co. pay only 
6'4 per cent? If I desire to buy 
Blank bonds and desire an investment 
which cannot be readily turned into 
cash, do you know any reason against 
such bonds? 

Is there any sound financial reason 
against investing too much of one’s 
capital in real estate bonds such as 
those sold by Void? 

Ought the small investor to have a 
part of his savings in stocks or bonds 
which are readily convertible into 
cash? If so, can you tell me of some 
conservative investments which may 
be made in small sums, which in times 
of emergency may be converted with 
little embarrassment into ready cash? 

If you have any other financial 
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common sense which you wish to give 
one who does not want to become an 
“ecclesiastical sucker” in the world of 
finance, it will be appreciated. 


There are many interesting questions 
suggested by this interesting letter. The 
first one, having to do with real estate 
mortgage bonds, we hope to discuss in 
some detail in later articles, and can 
therefore only refer to it briefly here. 
Every one knows, however, that interest 
rates vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, and that as a general rule the farther 
the mortgaged property is from the 
money centers, the higher the rate of in- 
terest which the borrower must pay. It 
is possible that in the districts where the 
Blank Company operates 8 per cent in- 
terest is not only not unusual but cus- 
tomary, and, this being the case, the high 
rate is not an indication of any weakness 
in the investment. Void & Co. issue 
bonds secured by real estate in the big 
cities where rates are lower. The pur- 
chaser may prefer bonds secured by big- 
city real estate to those issued against 
property in a smaller community, but he 
can take his choice. We must say, how- 
ever, that if a man considers an invest- 
ment which cannot be readily turned into 
cash suitable for this requirements we 
know of no reason against real estate 
mortgage bonds. Properly selected, they 
are excellent investments. 

We are not certain we understand ex- 
actly what our correspondent means by 
“too much” of one’s capital in the third 
paragraph of his letter. We think it is a 











A Giant Industry 
Bids For Your 
Capital 


Electric Light and Power Companies 
havean investment of $5,800,000,000.00, 
with 13,356,000 customers. Last year 
gross earnings were $1,300,000,000.00. 
This industry doubles in size every five 
years. Its rapid growth will require 
more than $800,000,000.00 of new capi- 
tal each year. 


Electric Light and Power Bonds are 
exceptionally well secured, and yield 
liberally. They are the “Universal In- 
vestment’’—equally suitable for the 
large and small investor, and for banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies, 
estates, etc. 

Write for the booklet, “Lighting the 
Way to Wealth.” In an interesting, 
non-technical way it analyzes the in- 
vestment subject, and “‘lights the way”’ 
to safety and satisfaction in investing. 
Tear our name and address out as a 
reminder. 


R.E. WILSEY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


886 76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 








“Grandfather used to put his money into 
first mortgages on real estate. He never lost 
a dollar. So we are buying first mortgages in 
their modern form—bonds of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, with 7}4% interest coupons that we 
clip off and cash regularly.” 

All the old-fashioned merits of first mort- 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


606 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 


“First Mortgage Security 
and 7% % Interest for us!” 


gages, plus the modern bond conveniences, 
are contained in Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds.. Because they are secured by in- 
come-earning buildings in Florida cities they 
pay up to 744%—the Florida rate. Mail the 
coupon for booklet, ‘Florida Today and 
Tomorrow.” 


PC SSCSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS28824 
® G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
606 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 


_ Please send me, without’ obligation, circular describ- 
ing a Miller First Mortgage Bond issue paying 7%%, 
with booklet, “‘ Florida Today and ‘’omorrow.” 
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mistake not to diversify one’s invest- 
ments, however, if that is what he means. 
It is scarcely wiser to put all one’s finan- 
cial eggs in the same basket than those 
which are presented to us by the deni- 
zens of the farmyard. Of course it is 
always possible to diversify one’s invest- 
ments within a particular field; as, for 
instance, real estate mortgage bonds can 
be purchased secured by property in 
various cities, or railway bonds secured 
by railway property in various parts of 
the country. We feel, however, that it 
is best to carry diversification further 
than this, and, with some fairly definite 
programme in mind, invest in different 
kinds of industries and different kinds of 
securities. Diversification lends strength 
to any list of securities, and strength is 
the prime requisite of investments. 

We feel that every investor should 
have a part of his savings in stocks or 
bonds which are readily convertible into 
cash. At least, we believe that every 
person should have a supply of cash 
available, whether in securities which 
can be sold on short notice or in the form 
of a bank account. Unexpected things 
happen to all people, and many emergen- 
cies call for ready money. In order to 
obtain securities which may be sold on 
short notice one should buy those which 
are in demand or, to put it another way, 
enjoy a ready market. 

Our correspondent asks us to mention 
some conservative investments, and, 
while we cannot undertake to recommend 
any particular investment, we were able 
to write to.him, mentioning a few pre- 
ferred stocks and a few bonds which are 
generally considered worthy of thé con- 


servative investor’s attention. _ Condi- 
tions, of course, are changing constantly, 
and that is one good reason why it is 
dangerous to make recommendations. 
Any mentioned specifically, therefore, are 
merely designed to typify the kind of 
securities to which the person of small 
means might well confine his attention. 
We believe in well-chosen real estate 
mortgage bonds,: and, to supplement 
them, securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange—those which the spe- 
cialists regard as among the best avail- 
able, well protected by earnings over a 
period of time sufficiently lengthy te 
command respect. ° 

In answer to the last paragraph of the 
letter, we can only emphasize a few 
points which, in. our opinion, the small 
and inexperienced investor should bear 
in mind in order to escape becoming, not 
only an “ecclesiastical sucker” in the 
world of finance, but any kind of a 
sucker at all. In the first place, if you 
don’t know anything, or much, about the 
business of investing, don’t be afraid to 
admit it to yourself or to others. Go to 
some one who does know, and try to find 
out. Inquire before you buy, not after- 
wards. Deal only with good houses. 
Buy only good securities, and put safety 
ahead of yield. Keep in mind always the 
fact that some day you will want to sell, 
and inquire as to this possibility before 
you commit yourself. 

If these simple rules were followed, it 
is reasonable to predict that the promo- 
ter and seller of unsound and fake in- 
vestments would soon find it so difficult 
to make a living that he would be forced 
into legitimate business. 
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Tours and Travel 
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ilotels and Resorts 





CCG, 
COLORADO 





ROM Denver you can enjoy a pano- 

ramic view of 200 miles oflofty snow- 
capped mountain peaks, that are easily 
accessible, and take more scenic rail 
and auto trips than from any other city 
in the world. 

Motoring, camping. fishing, hiking, 
scenic rail and auto trips into Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Denver's 
Mountain Parks, and 15 National 
Forests, 

The three highest auto highways in 
the world, and the highest scenic rail- 
road in the world are in Colorado. 

Come up to Colorado this year and 
enjoy Nature’s supreme vacation won- 
derland. 


Write for Free Booklet 


that tells all 
TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Denver Chamber of C ce 


543 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


A Good Old-fashioned 


AROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOUR 


Personally Conducted 
Limited Membership 


Sails Westward October 11, 1924 
Get in early 


about cool Colorado. 













‘TEMPLEs 


Make Travel} gh sj A Saag Mean More 


443-A Park Square Bldg. Boston 


ras beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth Season—1925 
® EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
B) TOUR of the WORLD, 174 days, $3,100 to $3,450 








Outside rooms with bath. 
Number limited, 44 of the space already taken. 


Write NOW to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 








SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘ Co- 
lumbia,” a Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinau Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gyian, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventures o 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “* Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not m your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 











Registrations are now being 
received for : 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 
with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 
Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





New York City 
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HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
A. R. WALTY, Mer. 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite. and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 

GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 








New York 
BAXTER LODGE 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
In the heart of the Adirondacks, situated at 
the foot of. Mt. Porter, facing Baxter Moun- 
tain. Airy, well-ventilated rooms. Excellent 
table, fresh vegetables. Bathing, mountain 
climbing, and other attractions. $18 and-$20 
per week. Open June 1-Nov.1. Accommo- 

2. FRANK BROE, Prop. 


LAKE MAHOPAC. N.Y. 


DEAN HOUSE (and Cottages) 


Delightfully situated on lake shore. Hotel 
golf links. Horseback riding and all summer 
sports. 52 miles from New York City. 


Fenton House with Cottages 


Adirondacks, altitude1,571 ft.,noted place 
for rest and health. Home dairy home grown 
vegetables. Write for folder an rticulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


SUNSET CAMP 2tiansi'? 
Lake, N.Y. 
Cottages, pongatons, and tents. Modern im- 
provements. Come where you do not have to 
ress for dinner and enjoy real camp life. 
Write for booklet, rates, and references. 
R. BENNETT, Prop. 


4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. “ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tennis. Fresh vegetables, fish, and lobsters. 
References. Booklet. . 

E. J. MCDONNELL, Orient, L. 1., N. Y. 


Blue Mountain House 


One of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2,055 ft., overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
door sports. All conveniences. Excellent table. 
M. T. MERWIN, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 


COLONIAL and COTTAGES 


Kitchawan on Croton Lake, N. Y._ 65 mins. 
commuting from Mt. Kisco. Private golf 
links, tennis. High elevation, large porches 
overlooking Lakes. Booklet on request. 


Adirondack Mts.—Tamarack Inn 


KeeneValley, N.Y. Home cooking, vege- 
tables from our own garden, Milk and cream 
from certified herd. 18 large, airy rooms, 
Bathing, dancing, mountain sh picnic, 
movies. Terms $18up. GEO. R. BBLE, 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh ——_—. own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, 4g course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 












































HOLY LAND 


and 


MEDITERRANEAN TOUR 


90 days—sailing New York City 
September 27th 


Through personal contact with polit- 
ical, social and religious leaders, mem- 
bers of this personally conducted tour 
will gain an immediate and sympa- 
thetic contact with the people of the 
world and their problems. 


Just what the name implies 





New York City 


416 West 122d St. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
or interested in a cruise? Would you 
appreciate the advice of experienced 
traveler, representing impartially all 
companies? Write Dr. H. W. 
DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 














Hotels and Resorts 
New York City 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson °° WM York city. 
Residential hotel of highest type. combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Ruropesp plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











HOTEL 


CLENDENING 


202 West 103 rd Street 


15 Minutes Express to Times Square 
Via B’way Subway, Station 200 ft. from Hotel 
Convenient to All Surface Lines. 
Room and Bath at $3 per day up. 
Single rooms at $1.50 per day up. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $4 up. 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath $6 up. 
Weekly Rates on American Plan. 
Restaurant Table d’H6te & A la Carte. 
Write for Booklet O and Map of New York. 





Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Fist St...New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutel 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refi t oe bined by mocerate 
rates. Single room, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $150. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms, 
$8 to $10. Send for illustrated booklet J. 











THE LAKESIDE fin 


your outing, write for our_ booklet on boa 
and furnished cottages. H. W. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 


Blazed Trail Camp, Adirondacks 


Lake and mountain recreations; golf. Booklet. 
J. H. Kolkmann, Third Lake, Old Forge, N. Y. 


ADIROND. ACKS SUNRISE_ LODGE 
Mt. Arab, N. Y. 

Restful home for nature lovers. Water and mt. 

sports. Address E. D. Barnes, Mt. Arab, N.Y. 


The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
! ey ne ee ee ee pee 
ing.Sports,sailing, ing, fishing, golf, 

motoring. Address The Lloyd. Baliport, Lo. 


HE COLBURN FARM, Bemus 
Point, N. Y. A newand unique resort 
on Chautauqua Lake, catering to in- 
dividual requirements in diet, exercise, rest. 


Ohio 




















In Cleveland -its The 
HOLLENDEN Hotel 


Most Convenient Location 
Highest Class Service 
Not Expensive 














Hotel Le Marquis 
12 East 31st Street 


New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people ot 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upou request. KNOTT Management. 





Vermont 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
In the Green Mountains. Every scenic and 
recreational advantage, including golf. Book- 
let. QUINLAN & HART, Props. 


CHESTER, VI.—“THE MAPLES” 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; 
broad piazza,croquet,fine roads.Terms reason- 
able. Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


827 
Health Resorts 





New Jersey 


Maine 





THE STOCKTON 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


























West Lawn and Motor Entrance 





A charming hotel on the ocean front. 
Tea house, casino, concerts, dancing. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
The 


ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven 
N. J. 
The Island Resort 


The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
tishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 20th. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mer. 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


RANKLING ** House of Hospitality ” 
ONE BLOCK TO OCEAN 
SPECIAL JUNE RATES 
CARRIE E. STROUD, Owner-Manager 
Phone, Asbury 1433. North Asbury Park, N. J 
oo 8 8 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland New Jersey 

Among the hills of Northern New Jersey. 
(ne thousand feet elevation. Bracing, dust- 
jess air. For the physicall fatigued and 
convalescent patient. Devoid of institutional 
atmosphere and with the comfort and delight- 
{ul informality of a large country home. Two 
resident physicians. Cuisine abundant and 
unexcelled. Southern chefs. No tuberculous 
or objectionable cases. Booklet on application. 


Stratford fall 
7 Main Ave., OCEAN GROVE, N.J. 
Ideal location at the beach. Table a feature. 
Rooms well furnished ; a comfortable home 
for the summer. American and Euro 
plan. Phone 2119-R. Cc. O. HOCKEY. 





























Maine 


YORKCAMPS}33,nara2tpor 
. t JJ. LEWISYORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Paris Hill, Me. A Health 
The Beeches Resort for delicate, nervous 
or convalescent + seeking rest and 
recuperation in the invigorating climate of 
Maine. Open June to November, 900 ft. eleva- 
tion. Resident physician. Send for booklet. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


_ Bailey Island, Maine 
18 miles from Portland. Water sports, ten- 
nis. Illustrated folder. June 15-Sept. 15. 


THE WAWENOCK 
PORT CLYDE, MAINE 
Send for booklet. W. M. HARRIS, Prop. 


cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, Old Orchard 
Beach. Surf bathing, boating, fishing, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf. Best food and beds. Whole- 
some environment. Booklet. F. H. Thurston. 




















Newagen Inn 
and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
(Only ones on New England Coast) 

Daating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy. 
well-protected Harbor. Air cool and 
bracing. No hay fever. Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half of rocky 
cove-studded shore, which is a part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Idea] place for a family to spend the 
summer. Inn opened June 15th. Write 
for illustrated booklet giving full details. 


KS, Pres. 


JOSH <S, ] 
140 Wilbraham Ave. Springfield, Mass. 


THE FIRS 


Deer Isle (Sunset P. O.), Maine 
“An all-summer home for particular people.” 
Available for July or for the season— _ 
One log bungalow, large living-room with 
open fire, bath with running hot and cold 
water, four bedrooms, porches. Meals at cen- 
tralinn. 8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


DRIFTWOOD 
Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beautifully located 
overluoking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 


New Hampshire 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


A family hotel with resultant good 

fi and service. Bathing, boating, 

fishing, tennis courts: and orchestra. 

Fine drives and walks. Located on 

the Ideal Tour. For booklet, write 
D. C. STARRATT 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

ear the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wauted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating bathing, fishing. tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountam climbing. Nights 

around the camp-fire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


“In the White Mountains ” 


HOTEL SPRUCES 


Whitefield, N. H. Open during summer 
season. A nice place for nice people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Ownership-Management 


Booklet and Rates on application. 


° oi Meriden 
The Bird Village Inn “Q'Y™ 
An academy town with a Bird Sanctuary. 
Elevation 1,000 feet. A comfortable inn with 
a home atmosphere. Same guests year after 
year. July and August. Send for booklet. 
} J. F. CANN, Mgr. 



































Canada 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 

TIMAGAMI Lake Timagami 
2 Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 
the heart of four million acres virgin for- 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bath- 
ing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. 
Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
Address Miss B. ORR, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Oat. 


Magnetawan Country, 
Rockwynn Ontario Highlands 
Affords all natural and home essentials for 
your holiday. Folder on request. 143 Delaware 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. R. N. SHORTILL, Prop. 











Massachusetts 


$4 HOTEL OF DISTINCTION ! 
High and Cool Ber 


an the 
Berkshires 


HOTEL ASPINWALL: 








LENOX, MASS. 
Open June 20 to Oct. 15. Golf, Tennis, 
Saddle Riding, Orchestra, Dancing 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 





AAA 








Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,"*2,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Croquet. Baby golf course. Ample 
rounds for the children. Cream. berries, 
ruit, fresh eggs, chicken. $15-$25 a week. 


WESLEY HOUSE 
OAK _ BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. <a tennis, 18-hole golf. 
Good roads. arm, safe bathing. ear 
variety amusements : dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 28th. Private baths.. Descriptive book- 
let. 20th season. 


CAPE COD pines 


COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for book- 
let. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


Rhode Island 


Narragansett Bay, 
Jamestown Opp. ewport, R. ¥ 
Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. Put in perfect condition 
for occupancy. Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel. 


Country Board | 


FEW SUMMER GUESTS can be 

accommodated in wonderfully situated 
Colonial house with outlook on Green Mts. 
Electricity, bath, telephone; purest spring 
water. Easy access to Burlington and Mont- 
pelier. Beautiful walks and drives. Fishing, 
swimming, tennis and croquet. Terms mod- 
erate. Address WRIGHT CLARK, Williston, Vt. 


I d 1 
hving in oldtashioned WERMON T 
wi ° 

Farmhouse “4iiuiess 1919, Outlook, 


heemauna Lodge. On State Highway, 
Boston to Montreal. River front, boating, 
bathing, mountain hiking. Home cooking. 
Postcard view. Mrs. C. R. FORD, Sharon, Vt. 
ERMANENT and WEEK-END 
GUESTS TAKEN AT 


Overlook Farm 









































Cannondale, 
Conn. 











Boarders Wanted _ 





° having house among 
Practical Nurse pines\at Sea Girt can 
accommodate few elderly ladies for summer. 
Special attention to diet. References. Mrs. 
B. E. HUTTON, The Billows, Sea Girt, N. J. 


Week-en d cam ping. Professional woman 
will accommodate couple fondof simplelife. 
Week-ends only. Unusual, secluded. 1,100 ft. 
elevation. Accessible from Newark, Paterson, 
and New York. Keferences. 2,433, Outlook. 


WANTED—A Young Child to Board 


Good home, excellent care. 
Mrs. R. A. MABIE, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


CCOMMODATION FOR TWO 

GUESTS for summer months, private 

family, pleasant front rooms, central. $15 
per week. Burlington, Vt. 2,411, Outlook. 




















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
_ Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings ; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 








Real Estate 


Maine 


ELGRADE LAKES—50 acres. 
Remodeled farmhouse. Sandy beach. 
For Sale. Bass fishing. Near golf links. 
MAINE Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 


NEW HOUSE WITH BROAD 
SEA VIEW, in nice locality, 
for rent. Five sleeping-rooms, electric light 
and modern conveniences. Rent $500. Write 
JOEL H. PERKINS, Ogunquit, Maine. 


Pemaquid Harbor, Me. y22,,..2"., 


cottage. Charming location on harbor front. 
Photos on request. E. M. Hill,Stoneham, Mass. 




















Massachusetés 


CAPE Ocean Front Improved Bunga!ows 


COD 3 to 8 rooms with bath; moderate 
rents. S.O. BALL, Truro, Mass. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. Fzzpishea 


e 
Ocean frout_ Six rooms, fireplace, etc. ra E. 
FARRIER, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AT MANOMET 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


New cottage; exceptionally fine in all its ap- 
pointments. Hot and cold water frow living 
spring, electric lights, open tireplace, bro 

peseee, fine view of ocean and the hills. 


Cxcellent neighbors. Terms moderate. 
Wm. HAWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston 














New Hampshire 
FOR SALE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Bungalow Camp, furnished, 10 acres on 
lake. Boathouse, boats, fishing, bathing, ice, 
wood. Price $6,000. Details and photos on 
request. Box 22, Center Conway, N .H. 


WHITE MTS Sugar Hill, N. H. 
! ¢ Torent, furnished, 
attractive house of six rooms and bath. Kx- 
tended views, artesian well, flower beds, two 
fireplaces, living-room 18 x 30. Five minutes’ 
walk from Sunset Hill Hotel. 2,379, Outlook. 


New York 


For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. ‘There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 











afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
IN ADIRONDACKS 
CAMP By Week or Month 
Furnished, 2 bedrooms, running water, toilet, 


20 per week. A good center for touring. Jer- 
sey milk and cream. Ice. A. WARD, Jay.N.Y. 








Real Estate 


The Outlook for June 25, 1924 


A Mart of the Unusual 





New York 
TWILIGHT PARK, CATSKILL MTS. 


Attractive Furnished Cottage For Sale 
8 rooms,1 bath, fine spring water,electric light- 
ing. On beautiful wooded lot, 34 acre, directly 
opposite Twilight Inn. Terms reasonable. Im- 
mediate possession. Good repair. Apply to 


Miss Gertrude L. Baker, Twilight Inn, Haines Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Some of the finest Adirondack Mountain es- 
tates, suitable forthe most fastidious tastes. 
Offered for sale at a small fraction of the 
original costs. Lake George, Schroon Lake 
Lake Placid, Long Lake, one beautiful inlanc 

roperty with nine-hole golf course. Wm. H. 

ONTGOMERY, RONDACK Mountain 

real estate specialist, Chestertown, N. Y. 


Lake George 


TO SUBLET 
For Whole or Part of Season 


14-room house situated on edge of lake on 
large estate two miles from Hulett’s Landing. 
5 bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, running 
water in rooms, 2 baths, fireplaces, icehouse, 
tennis court, docks, rowbvat aud canoe. Apply 
Miss K. B. WaAtLAce, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 














Rhode Island 
Weekapaug, R. I. 


To Rent from August 1 to September 15 


uslin Tapestry Rugs to match 
4 your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- 
signed and hand woven by THE DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 








BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


AUTHORS’ manuscripts carefully typed 
at home. Terms moderate. Particulars upon 
request. Reply 5,106, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 

EMBOSSED STATIONERY. NEW-—IN- 
EXPENSIVE—DISTINCTIVE. Embossed 
by our plateless process on white, blue, light 
amber, or gray paper in gouid, blue, green, 
black, or red. 200 single sheets (half embossed, 
half plain) and 100 envelopes, or 100 folded 
sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, $2. 
West of the Mississippi add 2c, Write for 
yo Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, 


a. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 63 
Barues St., Providence. 


__ HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried inen and women. Past experience 




















Charming bungalow, facing ocean—bedroom 
sleeping-porch, living-room with fireplace, 
bath, kitchenette. All modern conveniences. 
Prices : for August $250, from August 1 to Sep- 
tember 15 $275. Apply to Mrs. M. H. Hapgood, 
22 South Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 





Virginia 





y. We train you by wail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ruinanent. Write for free book, 
BIG OPPORTUNITY.” wis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G 5842, Wash- 
ington, y. 


ment, 
“YO 


Professional Situations 


EDITOR wanted. Man or woman. Must 
have had experience in editing manuscripts 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 

WANTED—Trained nurse, refined, cheer- 
ful disposition, tor semi-invalid lady.Cultured 
home with every comfort. Two in family. 
Competent servants. References exchanged. 
Address Chickering, 127 West 3d St., Oil 
City, Pa. 

WANTED at once. Trained nurse for sum- 
mer resort hotel. Gentile. Until October. 
Address 5,149, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
. MOTHER’S helper wanted, September 1, 
in pleasant home. Subur New Jersey, near 
New York. Four children, ages four to eight. 
Desire well educated, refined young lady 
with some real training and experience in 
handling children. No teaching or tutoring 
required. 5,148, Outlook. 


_SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

ENGLISH trained nurse (highly recom- 
mended) desires care of invalid or semi- 
invalid lady or gentleman, or position of trust 
in superior household. 5,142, Outlook. 

ENGLISH nurse, college graduate, wide 
experience, wishes position for the summer. 
Address 5,150, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

KINDERGARTNER desires position as 
companion or as mother’s helper. Good ret- 
erences. 5,136, Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant lady with boy 7 
— of age wishes position as managing 
nousekeeper in widower’s home, or as house- 
mother in boys’ school. Understands business, 
can meet poonte and use typewriter. Refer- 
ences. 5,137, Outlook. 

MATRON—Position wanted by woman of 
large experience in school; boys preferred. 
Capable of taking entire charge of culinary 
department, also buying. 5,139, Outlook. 

RETIRED graduate nurse would like to 
act_as companion to lone elderly lady guing 
to California for winter. Highest credentials. 
No salary, but fare. Address 8. T., Box 100, 
Kast Liberty P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CULTURED English woman, 28 years old, 
six years’ experience private tutor, desires 








SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Compani and D 


SOUTHERN woman, experienced traveler, 
desires ‘position as traveling companion. 
Would take charge of all arrangements. Has 
lived in Europe. Would go to the Orient. 
References given aud required. 5,152, Outlook. 

_REFINED widow of 45 years desires posi- 
tion as assistant housekeeper in summer re- 
sort hotel. Best references. 5,154, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TUTORING in or near Sea Girt. Cornell 
—_~ Phi Beta Kap High school, col- 
lege entrance, or undergraduate. James 
Hutton, 104 Chicago Bivd., Sea Girt, N. J. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, special work in 
English and history, both college and uni- 
versity, ay el gy in family, or coaching 
for several families. Prefer Southern climate. 
5,138, Outlook. 

COLLEGE man wants summer work as 
tutor or athletic director or both. Best ref- 
erences given. 5,140, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman, graduate of standard 
Southern college, high school teacher, desires 
position as tutor or companion for the sum- 
mer. Other work considered. 5,144, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED primary teacher wishes 
position as governess, tutor, or companion. 
Best of references, 5,146, Outlook. 

COLLEGE teacher, 35, wishes position for 
the summer. Experienced in travel, tutoring, 
and sports. 5,147, Outiook. 

PRINCETON graduate, three years in- 
structor, desires part-time position as tutor 
in family residing in Paris this winter. Wide 
experience. Best references. 5,151, Outlook. 








tic Helpers 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered_by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are previded with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Gutkinan, 309 West 99th St. 


UNUSUALLY fine home in New England 





FOR SALE 


In Beautiful Piedmont Altavista, 
attractive summer or permanent home, 25 
miles south of Lynchburg, main line South- 
ern and Virginian. 7 acres, 6-room stucco, 
bath, porches, hot and cold water, outbuild- 
ings, fruit, flowers, tine shade. 2,431, Outlook. 


be ab. 


reside in a 





available. 


and yp them for printer. 

ble to write on assignment articles pos- 
sessing literar ; 
monthly, firmly established, with a large 
circulation. The successful applicant must 
Middle Western city, population 
100,000. State experience, salary, and date 
406, Outlook. 


Must also of assuming entire charge. 


merit. ‘The magazine is a Experienced traveler 





position as companion or secretary. } 
‘ Experienced in 
all outioor sports, also motor car driving. 
5,143, Outlook. 


POSITION as managing or working house- 
keeper; long experience ; capable; wish to 
have my well trained daughter of eleven with 
me. Best references. Address 5,153, Outlook. 


Capable i 
village offered for little girl, $20 weekly. 
5,102, Outlook. 


WANTED —Information of the apprecia- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott and his writings in 
United_ States, the further back the better. 
A. L. Smith, 45 E. Peun St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ie one of Otis Skinner’s early trips to 
the Far West his company had poor 
houses. They made their way back to 
the East on “short commons,” using 
what cash they had for the slimmest pos- 
sible meals. “A frightful thing occurred 
on the way,” says Mr. Skinner in his 
recently published autobiography. “Ata 
cashier’s desk of a meal station, while the 
bell was ringing for the departure of the 
train, my manager laid down a twenty- 
dollar gold piece among his silver, under 
the impression that it was a dollar, and 
didn’t discover his mistake until we were 
fifty miles away. Then, in our melan- 
choly, befell the miracle—manna dropped 
from Heaven! At the supper station, 
nineteen dollars, which we thought gone 
forever, returned to us by telegraph from 
the scene of the awful blunder!” 


From ‘“Punch:” 


Betty (after an awakening talk from 
Nurse)—‘“‘Do you believe there is a 
Devil, Joan?” 

Joan—‘‘No, of course rot—no more 
than Santa Claus. It’s just Father.” 


“The largest cargo of lumber ever 
loaded on to any one ship on any sea at 
any time” is the comment of the Port- 
land, Oregon, “Telegram” on the cargo 
carried by the Monticello, of the United 


By the Way 


American Lines, from Portland, May 4. 
This load of Oregon lumber, bound for 
New York City, consisted of 6,356,612 
board feet, or about 256 car-loads, equal 
to six trains of forty-two cars each. It 
represented the lumber in 365 ordinary 
houses; which, set on lots fifty feet wide, 
would form a solid street—both sides— 
more than three miles long. “And this 
ship,” adds the “‘Telegram,” “carried this 
world record load down the Columbia 
with a generous depth of water under her 
keel.” 


— 


From “Chaparral:” 

Customer—*‘‘I want a couple of pillow- 
cases.” Clerk—‘‘What size?” Cus- 
tomer—‘“I don’t know; but I wear a size 
seven hat.” 


“At intervals in the Seattle streets two 
white lines are painted, fifteen feet apart. 
Between these lines pedestrians can cross, 
because at these points all cars are com- 
pelled to crawl. Elsewhere the motorist 
is free to scorch.” This quotation is 
from a London paper which thinks that 
the plan, or something like it, might be 
tried in London to prevent the increasing 
congestion of traffic in its streets. 

The famous feat of Lord Byron in 
swimming the Hellespont has been re- 


peated by Captain D. Pratt Mannix, of 
the United States Navy. The swim was 
accomplished by Captain Mannix on 
October 5, 1923, a fact authenticated by 
the following document signed by an 
officer and three petty officers who fol- 
lowed the swimmer in a small boat to act 
as witnesses: 


This is to certify that, on October 
5, 1923, Captain D. Pratt Mannix, 
U. S. Navy, swam across that part of 
the Dardanelles known as the Helles- 
pont, from Europe to Asia, between 
the ancient sites of Sestos and Abydos. 
Distance, one and one-half nautical 
miles; elapsed time from shore to 
shore, one hour thirty-five minutes 
seven seconds. Sea, choppy; wind, 
southwest; force, five. 


From the “Northwestern Purple Par- 
rot:” 


I never thought 
This sorry day would come; 
never thought 
That I could be so dumb; 
never thought 
The Dean cared for my fate; 
never thought 
He’d give to me the gate; 
never thought 
All this would come to pass; 
never thought 
In school; that’s why it has. 


« 























Niagara to the Sea 


Shooting theRapids 


The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1,000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the historic associations of 
Montreal, quaint old Quebec, with its famous 
miracle-working Shrine of Ste.Anne de Beau- 
pre and the renowned Saguenay River, 
with its stupendous Capes, “ Trinity” and 
“Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “ Niagara to 
the Sea,” including map and guide, to JOHN F. 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager,Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., 121 C.S.L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


DS -JA Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
with Air Friction Carburetor 


S.apresent mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on high formerly difficult op 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
marine or stationery engine. Makes old 

mew. Sce word mileage ovrolet. Somi, 


ee ecees 











Lincoln 8. . Fat 
ml, § StdbkrLt6 23mi. 
Overlda.. 32min Cole... i7mi, 


if your car is es mentioned here send name and mod: 
particulars an guarantees on it AGENTS Waktre 


SENT. ON : 30 DAY'S 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges. a and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. mm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP HATHAWAY, Ashfield, Mass. 


Junior Camp for girls six to fourteen. Midget Camp for 
boys six to eight. Water sports and all camp activities 
under experienced councilors. a food; good times ; 

rates reasonable. For booklet addre: 

C. VAN BENTHUYSEN, 943 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Salvedale Camp for Girls 
from 7 to 12 Years $16 a Week 
seem, healthy vacation. Califon, New Jersey. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NEW JERSEY 


RUTH HALL 8O38D)GAND.DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 

All  qzodien. through high school and college preparatory. 

Accredited school in State of New Jersey. Persona —— 

Number limited. Terms $450. Address Miss EmMiLy SPOONER, 
Principal, 508 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 


OHN HALL WHEE- 
J LocK has written 
some of the most dis- 
tinctive American 
poetry of recent years. 
Among his memorable 
pieces of work is his 
poem “Black Pan- 
ther,” which gave 








‘ the title to his latest 
volume of verse. Mr. Wheelock is a 
member of the staff of the house of 
Scribner. 


| Domngey WASHBURNE WRIGHT is 
one of the foremost authorities on 
the opium traffic. She has represented 
the United States at international con- 
ferences dealing with this subject. . The 
fact that she knows so much about 
opium does not in the least detract 
from the vividness and color of her 
dramatic sketch of Indian life in this 
issue. It might be called “How Much 
Does a Baby Weigh in the Balance of 
Trade?” 


| ooo HAceE- 

DORN, secretary 

of the Roosevelt Me- 

morial _ Association, 

and author of one of 

the best biographical 

studies of Theodore 

Roosevelt — ‘“Roose- 

velt in the Bad 

Lands”—has recently 

brought out another 

volume of distinction 

relating to the great chieftain. It is 
called “Roosevelt—Prophet of Unity.” 


—_— HoLMAN has been a close 
and active student of agricultural 
affairs both in the Occident and the 
Orient for many years. He has as his 
background of Italian conditions an inti- 
mate knowledge of the land problems 
which faced Mussolini. 


paused Frost will 
continue in subse- 
quent issues his inter- 
pretation of political 

_events. His analysis 
of the threatened com- 
plications of the Dem- 
ocratic | Convention 
has already been 
proved exact. 





For Summer 


Reading 





Behind the 
Scenes in Politics 


A man who has been on the in- 
side in many Conventions writes 
this illuminating study of what 
goes on “behind the scenes.” 
$2.50 








Isle of 
Thorns 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Sally Odiorne is a masterpiece of 
human understanding, a_ signifi- 
cant forerunner of “Joanna God- 
den.” $2.00 








Ancient Fires 
By IDA A. R. WYLIE 


The N. Y. Times: “Contains about 
every ingredient that has ever 
gone into the making of a ripping 
story.’ $2.00 








All to Seek 


By DIANA PATRICK 


The Boston Transcript: “In Har- 
mony (the heroine) Miss Patrick 
has captured the very essence of 
youth, at once lovable and cruel.” 

$2.00 








The Red Gods 


By JEAN D’ESME 


The Boston Transcript: “Out of 
the common in scene and theme 
and incident and in the large, 
sweeping, compelling force of its 
imagination, in artistry and bril- 
liant realism.” $2.00 








The Lunatic 
Still at Large 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


Even more entertaining than his 
“Lunatic at Large,” “one of the 
funniest books I ever read,” says 
Christopher Morley. $2.00 








Nightshade 


(Anonymous) 


The Quincy Herald hits it off “It 
is as if Joris Karl Huysmans had 
written Spoon River... the most 
unusual ‘Main Street’ novel we 
have encountered.” $2.00 











E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100 % PURE IT FLOATS 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


The 


Outlook for July 2, 1924 


tiful complexion!” 


to natural beauty 


VERY woman should right- 

ly make a special effort to 
maintain a beautiful complex- 
ion. But this effort may cause 
you to overlook one simple 
truth—soap’s function is to 
cleanse, not to cure or to trans- 
form. 


Dermatologists agree on this 
important point: Only by 
cleansing the skin thoroughly, 
yet gently and safely, can any 
soap help to promote beauty. 
And only pure soap cancleanse 
thoroughly and safely. 


You know already that Ivory 
Soap is pure—that it contains 
no medicaments, no coloring 
matter, no strong perfumes. 
If we had felt thatany addition- 
al ingredients would improve 


Ivory, you may be sure we 
would have used them long ago. 


But perhaps it may surprise 
you to know that simple wash- 
ing with Ivory is the very finest 
treatment you can give to your 
skin. 


A face-bath of Ivory and 
warm water, once or twice 
daily, gently removes the film 
of dust, oil or powder and 
thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
Then a quick dash or two of 
cold water brings a fresh, love- 
ly, natural color. For un- 
usually dry skins, the use of a 
small amount of pure cold 
cream is recommended. This 
simple treatment is effective, 
safe and economical. 


The millions of friends of Ivory and the mul- 
titude of women who have been using much 
more costly soaps, have welcomed the new, 
graceful cake of Guest Ivory. Fashioned for 
slim fingers, this dainty white cake is genuine 
Ivory Soap—with all of Ivory’s traditional 
purity and mildness—as fine as soap can be. 
Yet Guest Ivory costs but five cents. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


“She is gloriously paint- 
able, Mrs. Jollyco. I’ve 
never seen a more beau- 


Let this simple truth guide you 











